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Stalin  was  building  a  stooge  army  in  East  Germany.  Red  guerrillas  sucked  the  life 
out  of  British  forces  in  Malaya.  French  Legionnaires  were  pinned  down  in  Indo- 
China.  And  then  there  was  Korea,  where  54,000  American  “policemen”  were  to 
lose  their  lives.  ■  Fred  Sparks  of  the  Daily  News  made  communism  his  beat  that 
year  — carting  a  scarred  portable  from  Berlin,  to  Indo-China,  through  the  jungles 
of  Malaya,  and  finally,  in  November  of  1950,  to  Korea,  where  he  correctly  pre¬ 
dicted  Red  China’s  entry  into  the  war.  ■  Sparks’  reports  reminded  an  affluent 
America  that  not  everything  was  coming  up  roses.  The  Pulitzer  committee  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  gold  medal  for  distinguished  foreign  correspondence  —  the  tenth 
of  1 2  for  the  Daily  News.  ■  One  Pulitzer  is  art  Achievement— Twelve,  a  Tradition. 
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Baltimore  News  American,  the  number  one  family  newspaper... in  a  two-paper  town! 


The  News  American  reader  has  a  younger  outlook,  a  bigger  family,  a 
longer  shopping  list!  The  simple  facts  of  Baltimore  life  are  these.  The 
News  American  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  Baltimore  news¬ 
paper.  It  has  the  largest  exclusive  coverage  in  all  households,  and  in 
households  with  three  or  more  persons  □  with  children  under  15  years 
of  age  □  with  male  household  heads  under  45  □  with  females  under 
45  .  .  .  larger  than  either  the  morning  Sun  or  evening  Sun.*  □  Your 
ad  in  the  News  American  reaches  more  than  218,000  families  daily  of 

’Daniel  Starch  and  Staff 


which  120,000  are  exclusive  households  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
another  newspaper.  □  If  anyone  ever  tries  to  tell  you  Baltimore  is  a 
one-paper  town  . . .  tell  him  he  is  only  half  right.  Baltimore  is  a  two- 
paper  town  and  the  News  American  is  its  number  one  family  paper. 


The 


mencan 


BALTtMOffC 


MARYLAND 


Formerly  the  Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American . . .  now  sold  7  days  a  week  under  the  one  new  name. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Tiims-UniaR  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Journal-American  Soattic  PosMntellifencer 

Baltimore  News  American  San  Antonio  Light  Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


The  New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  first  place  award  tor  distinguished 
news  coverage  in  1963  is  the  20th  major 
journalistic  award  won  by  Newsday  in 


24  years,  including  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  This 
year  the  Association  also  presented  two 
merit  awards  for  distinguished  editorial 
page  and  community  service  to 

Xewsday 


Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  President  and  Publisher,  Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  long  Island,  Mew  York.  Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


Two  big  newspapers  face  each  other  across 
the  waters  of  Florida's  tropical  Tampa  Bay. 
.They  are  The  Times  in  St,  Petersburg  and 
The  Tribune  in  Tampa. 

Here's  their  total-linage  record  for  1963 
vs.  1962  as  measured  by  Media  Records: 


Tampa 

Tribune 

1962 

1963 
LOSS 

St.  Petersburg 
Times 

1962 

1963 
GAIN 


33,240,075 

32,540,831 

699,244 


34,095,898 

35,690,947 

1,595,049 


Moral? 


Linage  goes  where  the  dollars  are! 


I-IO— SNPA  Mechanical  Confarance  (Watfam  Division),  Rica  HoM 
Houston,  Taus. 

9-20— Amarican  Press  Institute  Managin9  Editors  and  News  Lditors  isai- 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14 — National  Editorial  Association  Government  Relations  WorkskoB 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

15— Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors  Meadow  Woods  Country  Club,  Centrsbis 

15- 17 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheralon-Chics^c 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

16- 20 — Workshop  for  women's  page  editors.  University  of  Missouri  Scliocl 
of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

18 —  Newspaper  Comics  Council  meeting.  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  CHy, 

19— 21— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-StratfoRi 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

20 —  U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  Gtv 
Mo. 

21—  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Saltiti. 

21-22 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Sports  Writers  Association,  Park  Metof 

Inn,  Madison. 

21-24 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Embajado,  Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic. 

30-April  10 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 


2-4— Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

4-  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  II  conference,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

5- 6— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pit!- 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

6- 8 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confaranci 

The  Host  Motel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

8- 10 — National  &  Local  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  Illinois  Unior 

Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

9 —  Associated  Press  Publishers  meeting,  Indianapolis. 

9- 11 — South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Lawler  Hotel,  Mitchell. 

10- 11 — Colorado  Newspaper  Conference,  University  of  Colorado  Schoolc’ 
Journalism,  Boulder. 

lO-M — Hoosler  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

10- 12 — Region  3,  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Conveirtiot 
and  short  course,  Frederick,  Md. 

11- 12 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Duluth,  Duluth,  Minn. 

12- 14 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Allentown,  Pa. 

12-14 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Sftllir' 

Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

14 — APME  Continuing  Study  Chairmen,  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C 

14—  Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 16 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  Yori 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 16 — Illinois  Editors'  Traffic  Seminar,  Nachusa  House,  Dixon. 

16- 18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler-Hilton,  Washingtw, 
D.C. 

16-18— Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha. 
18— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Admanagers.  Benson  Hofi! 
Portland. 

20-23— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hol»l 
New  York. 

20— Associated  Press  membership.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
20-May  I  — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city  editors,  Colufflbie 
University,  New  York. 

22 —  PNPA  Luncheon,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  Whlti 
Sulphur  Springs.  West  Virginia. 

24- 25— Louisiana  Press  Association,  Western  Hills  Motor  Inn,  Bossier  City 
La. 

25 —  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  French  Lick. 


1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  RItzCarr:' 

Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

2 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service  Awards  Banquet.  Phoenix, 
zona. 

3- 9 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

4- 15 — American  Press  Institute  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Produc‘:"i 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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WICHITA’S  “New  Look 


Wichita  B^actin 
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TYPOGRAPHY 


presented  hy 
The  Inland  Daily  Press 
A  ssociation 


Kansas’  Largest...Still  Growing  Market 


The  prize-winning  Beacon  is  just  one  of  many  aspects  of 
Wichita's  “new  look.”  Center  of  a  prosperous  (half  million 
population),  21 -county  area,  Wichita’s  retail  sales  have 
boomed.  New  businesses  and  new  people  have  produced  new 
highs  in  a  diversified  economy  . . .  The  Inland’s  recognition 
of  The  Beacon  is  typical  of  the  growing  influence  of  Wichita 
newspapers  in  an  expanding  market  covered  thoroughly  only  by 

w  The  Wichita  Beacon 


WHAT  .  .  . 

will  that  tricky 
new  container 

i 

do  for  sales  of  i 
your  product? 
Find  out  with  { 
TEST  ADS  in 
ALTOONA, 
“T  est-T  own,  Pa.” 
Steady  purchasing  power,  top  retail 
cooperation  and  great  coverage  (84% 
of  market,  98%  city  zone!)  give  you 
more  for  your  test  dollars  ...  in  the 

Hltoona  Sfllirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


j  Engineering  services  for  Grit  Publishing  Co.,  Wil- 

j  liamsport,  Pa.,  included  assistance  in  plant  layout 
I  followed  by  building  design,  site  preparation  and 

design  of  equipment  installation  with  complete 
j  construction  management. 

These  services  were  coordinated  by  engineers  with 
many  years  of  practical  experience  in  newspaper 
management  and  production. 

Equipment  installation  included  the  first  full  sized 
newspaper  offset  press  in  the  United  States. 

•  SITE  SURVEYS  •  ENGINEERED  EQUIPMENT 

•  STUDY  REPDRTS  INSTALLATION 

I  .  BUILDING  DESIGN  *  CONSTRUCTION  SUPERVISION 

i  CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

j  Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

i  80  Federal  St  129  West  Trade  St 

1  Boston,  Mass.  02110  Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 

I  Code  617  HA  6.6200  Code  704  FR  5-1736 
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WHEN  MANAGEMENT’S  order  “Think  Neat!”  came 
through,  the  cluttered  desk  of  Sol  Padlibsky,  (.harleston 
(W,  Va.)  Daily  Mail  columnist,  became  a  “pilot  plant”  for 
pre-Spring  deskcleaning.  His  collection  of  litter,  reminiscent  of 
the  Collier  brothers,  produced  a  dollar  camera,  an  old  alligator 
belt  he  was  saving  to  give  to  a  sporty  alligator,  a  copy  of  a 
Charleston  newspaper  dated  1914,  paper  American  flags,  the 
first  Charleston  telephone  directory  dated  1883,  four  .lapanese 
firecracker  aerial  bombs,  a  can  of  brown  shoe  polish  and 
dozens  of  discarded  objects.  Moral:  “Think  Neat!”  can  pav 
off  handsomely.  The  columnist  found  a  long-lost  silver  dollar 
at  mish-mash  end. 


Time  Tabled 

I  write  my  best  headlines 
Rifrlit  after  the  deadlines. 

—John  Raymond,  ttoston  Traveler 

— Heady  heads:  Before  the  story  turned  to  ashes  and  without 
any  noticeable  loss  of  breath — or  time,  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  called  on  five  staffers  to  share  with  readers  their  private 
tribulations  over  divorcing  the  wicked  weed.  Showing  a  strange- 
love  for  movie  titles,  the  story’s  head  was:  “Quitting  Smoking 
— Or,  How  I  Learned  to  Love  Hard  Candy.”  On  the  same 
1  subject,  the  Navy  Times  headlined:  “Navy’s  Official  View  on 
!  Cigarets  ‘Smokey’  as  Report  Is  Filtered.”  The  Copley  Press, 
house  journal,  hailed  honors  for  Jim  Moon,  South  Bay  (Calif.) 
Daily  Breeze:  “Moon  Rises  in  SDX,  Press  Club  Councils." 
Others:  “Boy  Burglars  Betrayed  by  Big  Bill  Binge” — Min¬ 
neapolis  Star;  “Lyndon’s  Big  Feat  On  The  Dance  Floor”— 
Boston  Traveler  (by  John  Raymond);  “Bees  Buzz  On  Bonnet 
j  Berries”  and  “Part  Point  From  Pierced  Pelican” — Grand  Forks 
I  (N.  D.)  Herald,  which  has  a  sports  column  called  “Looking 
Through  The  Knothole  With  C.  D.  Locklin.”  Sports  column 
in  the  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulletin  is  called  “I’ll  Handel  Ibis— 
By  Leonard  R.  Handel.”  The  Mesquite  Texas  Mesquiteis 
\  “Skeeter  Bites”  column  by  Managing  Editor  Larry  Howell  was 
i  headed:  “New  Math’s  Easy  as  Falling  Off  a  Logarithm.”  Over- 
j  line  on  a  head  over  a  story  about  recreation  commissioners 
I  named  Long  and  Short  in  the  Cincinnati  Forest  Hills  Journal 
j  (E.  B.  Wright  Jr.,  editor)  :  “The  Long  and  Short  Of  It.” 

j  City  Room  Characters:  I 

^  CHARITABLE  CHARLIE:  Big-hearted  compositor  who’s 
j  always  mooching  passes — but  never  for  himself.  “They’re  for 
I  an  old  lady  who  lives  on  my  street,”  he  says.  “I  wouldn’t  be 
I  found  dead  at  a  World  Series  game.” 

HARBINGER  HARRY:  Sharp-eyed  chap  who  gives  you 
exclusive  seasonal  information  gratis.  He’s  the  first  one  to 
see  a  crocus  in  the  spring,  a  red  tomato  in  the  summer,  a 
snowflake  in  the  autumn,  an  iced  pond  in  the  winter. 

BILLINGSLY  THE  BUM:  He  just  wanders  in  from  the  street 
!  and  asks  for  a  free  paper — but  only  if  it’s  the  latest  edition. 

I  He  doesn’t  mind  waiting. 

j  POLITICAL  PETE:  He’s  determined  to  run  for  alderman 
I  through  your  paper.  Brings  you  sparkling  copy  of  his  speeches 
:  in  which  he  calls  opponents  larcenists,  lechers,  schizophrenics, 
liars,  philanderers  and  fakers.  Says  you’re  selling  out  to  his 
opponents  when  you  refuse  to  run  his  libels. 

COLOR-BLIND  CHESTER:  He  asks  the  copy  boy  where 
he  can  find  the  city  editor.  “Over  there,”  the  boy  says.  “That 
man  in  the  green  shirt  and  orange  necktie.”  So  he  comes  up 
to  you  and  says,  “Are  you  the  city  editor?”  You’re  wearing 
a  white  shirt  and  a  blue  tie. 

1  — Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  29.  1964 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS 
TOTAL  MARKET  STORY 

7  (Starring  the  AdGlibs  ) 
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KNOW  HOW  TO  COVER 
THE  RICH  91-COUNTY 
ST.  LOUIS  MARKET  ? 


PLANT 

CRABGRASS? 


Fact  is,  the  St.  Louis  TOTAL  MARKET 
story  is  a  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  story.  The 
gray  areas  show  where  the  GLOBE  leads 
in  circulation  over  the  other  St. Louis 
daily... 75  of  the  91  counties.  This 
also  includes  35  of  the  36  largest 
towns.  And  72  of  the  87  urban  towns 


with  over  2,500  population  outside 
the  central  metropolitan  area. 


In  the  St.  Louis  TOTAL  MARKET  area, 
your  salesman  should  be  the 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Disservice  to  the  Press 

SENATOR  rhoiiias  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut  lias  done  a  disservice 
to  the  newspapers  of  this  country  in  the  letter  he  has  vvTitten 
as  an  introduction  to  the  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Fact-Finding 
^^ission  to  South  Viet  Nani  which  he  has  just  had  reprinted  by 
the  Governnient  Printing  Office  under  the  imprint  of  a  Senate  sub¬ 
committee. 

Without  supplying  any  names,  Sen.  Dodd  charged  “inaccurate 
reporting  in  certain  leading  newspajiers’’  and  thus  makes  his  indict¬ 
ment  applicable  to  any  and  all.  He  charged  those  unnamed  publica¬ 
tions  with  perjietrating  a  “hoax”  with  respect  to  the  government 
of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  Viet  Nam. 

Tying  it  in  with  the  “matter  of  internal  security,”  with  which 
the  sub-committee  is  toncernetl.  Sen.  Dodd  said  “there  have  been  a 
number  of  situations  involving  vital  foreign  jKilicy  issues  where  the 
American  people,  (Congress,  and  even  the  administration  have  been 
misled.” 

He  went  back  20  years  and  charged  “important  .American  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  pedilled  the  story  that  Mihailovich  was  a  collaborator  and 
Tito  was  a  great  national  leader”  and  thus  there  is  a  Communist 
regime  in  Yugoslavia. 

“These  newspaj>er.s,”  the  Senator  said,  “told  us  that  Chiang  was 
a  crook  and  the  Chinese  Communists  were  agrarian  reformers.  .  .  . 
-At  a  later  date  there  were  papers  which  told  the  .American  people 
that  Castro  was  not  a  Communist  but  a  cross  between  Robin  Hood 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.” 

These  are  glib  and  unfair  (barges.  Why  doesn’t  the  .Senator 
name  names  instead  of  tarring  many  with  the  accusation?  The  “lead¬ 
ing”  and  “inijxirtant”  newspapers  of  this  country  need  no  defense 
from  us.  They  are  well  al)le  to  suj)plv  .Sen.  Dodd  with  the  facts. 


Encouraging  Beginning 

TVewsi’aper  advertising  in  Januarv  was  up  b.5%  over  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  52-city  rejxtrt  of  Media 
Records.  This  healthy  increase  mav  be  discounted  bv  some  who  will 
recall  that  none  of  the  newspajrers  in  Cleveland  or  New  A'ork  City 
were  being  published  in  January  a  year  ago  because  of  strikes. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  Cleveland  is  included  in  the  monthly 
52-city  summary'  but  New  A'ork  (>itv  is  not.  Therefore,  if  the  six- 
and-a-half  million  lines  carried  in  Cleveland  in  January,  196.S,  is 
deducted  from  the  total  there  is  still  an  increase  of  an  cxpial  amount 
I  of  linage  constituting  a  gain  of  3.25%  for  the  balance  of  the  cities 
measured. 

That  this  is  a  fairly  accurate  figure  is  supported  by  an  analysis  of 
newsprint  consumption  statistics  for  Januars'. 

Consumption  of  newsprint  by  U..S.  newspapers  in  January  was  up 
107,000  tons  or  21.1%.  If  New  A'ork  City  and  Cleveland  newspajjers 
had  been  publishing  in  January,  I%2,  their  consumption  for  the 
month  would  have  been  approximately  90,000  tons.  With  that  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  figures  newsprint  consumption  in  the  U.S.  was  still  up 
17,000  tons  or  3.3%  in  January. 

Some  of  the  additional  tonnage  is  carrying  extra  advertising  linage 
and  some  of  it  is  being  used  for  additional  circulation.  It  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  beginning  of  1964  for  the  newspaper  business. 
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Keep  thy  heart  with  dilifience:  for  out 
of  it  art:  the  ismes  of  life. — I'rorerbi, 
IV;  2:t. 


I  Editor  &  Publisher 

I  (D  THE  FOURTH  ESTAH 

Tha  Oldatt  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

I  With  which  has  bean  merged:  The  Journiliit 

established  March  22,  1684;  Newspaperdotn 
I  established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estati 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

I  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

i 

Jamas  Wright  Brown 

j  Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
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letters 


UPBRAIDED 

I  do  not  own  red  suspenders  (Feb.  8. 
page  45).  \nd  I  have  never  worn  red 

suspenders. 

Whit  Hobbs 

benton  &  Howies  Inc. 

New  York.  N.V. 


ND  ‘WAR’  IN  N.J. 

The  head  and  the  lead  paragraph  of 
your  story  (Feb.  22)  indicates  that  there 
is  hostility  between  the  newspaper  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  Hergen-Passaic  (N.J.)  area. 

1  would  like  to  make  the  record  clear. 
For  the  past  12  years  there  has  been  very 
keen  competition  for  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  among  the  Paterson  Evening 
Sews,  Passaic  Herald  News,  the  Paterson 
Call,  and  the  Record.  This  keen  competi¬ 
tion  has  always  been  conducted  in  a 
friendly,  cordial  atmosphere  and  we  have 
always  helped  each  other  with  any 
problem,  and  freely  exchanged  infor¬ 
mation.  This  competition  has  resulted  in 
all  newspapers’  producing  a  better  prod¬ 
uct  for  their  readers  and  increased  re¬ 
sponse  for  their  advertisers. 

We  expect  this  cordial,  friendly  atmos¬ 
phere  to  remain  even  though  the  competi¬ 
tion  may  be  keener  than  ever  before. 

Let’s  keep  the  record  straight.  There  is 
no  hostility,  no  war. 

F.dwakd  L.  Hen.nett 
Manager,  Circulation  Department, 

The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Canfield,  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News 


NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH 

A  recent  article  (Jan.  18)  reported  the 
remarks  of  James  A.  Gordon,  advertising 
manager  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  regarding 
newspaper  research.  While  this  is  in  no 
way  proposed  to  be  a  rebuttal,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  supplemental  remarks. 

The  need  for  expanded  newspaper  re¬ 
search  is  very  ably  presented  by  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  in  that  most  newspapers  have  only 
begun  to  find  out  much  of  the  data  adver¬ 
tisers  long  have  desired. 

Mr.  Gordon  is  particularly  critical  of 
the  “Pantry  Survey”  in  that  he  says.  “I 
think  I  can  truthfully  say  the  sizeable 
dollar  investment  newspapers  make  in 
consumer  brand  type  of  research  has  never 
resulted  directly  in  a  single  dollar’s  worth 
of  extra  business  for  newspapers  from 
Heinz”. 

1  cannot  dispute  the  statement  as  long 
as  it  is  confined  to  the  Heinz  Co.,  but  three 
words  in  the  conclusion  do  bother  me  if 
applied  in  general.  “Never  resulted  di¬ 
rectly”  is  a  definitive  statement.  “Never” 
is  a  long  time  and  who  in  sales  can  always 
delineate  any  single  effort  that  results  di¬ 
rectly  in  sales.  My  experience  in  sales  has 
shown  me  that  the  consummation  usually 
comes  through  a  collection  of  efforts.  Only 
some  of  those  acts  appear  to  be  among 
the  direct  causes  of  the  sale,  but  I  would 
hesitate  to  write  off,  as  useless,  those  that 
didn’t  appear  to  directly  affect  the  sale. 

The  value  of  “Home  Audits”  has  long 
been  established  by  such  newspapers  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  San  Diego 
Union  Tribune.  They  have  found  that  the 
editor  8C  publisher  for  February 


brand  report  isn't  the  end  of  the  report. 
Important  sales  tools  are  developed  from 
the  data  such  as  the  i)rofile  of  users  and 
their  relationship  to  the  newspaper.  No 
research  firm  <»r  newspaper  advocates 
pantry  study  reports  as  an  end  in  them¬ 
selves  or  the  sole  area  of  study.  However, 
they  have  proved  useful  time  and  time 
again  as  sales  tools. 

There  may  be  times  when  results  do  not 
reveal  what  the  newspaper  i<leally  would 
like,  but  then,  how  objective  would  re¬ 
search  be  if  we  did  only  that  which  would 
l)rove  our  point?  The  most  objective  re¬ 
search  tells  us  all  the  facts,  and  even  the 
most  negative  results  can  be  of  benefit  in 
studying  deficiencies.  In  the  case  of  news- 
jiapers,  Mr.  Gordon’s  example  of  Alberto 
Culver’s  “spectacular  progress”,  doesn’t 
prove  the  unworthiness  of  research  or  even 
the  newspaper  using  it.  It  only  proves 
that  some  specialized  jiroduct  fields  may 
j)rogrcss,  even  spectacularly,  using  an  ex¬ 
clusive  media  for  advertising. 

My  points  throughout  this  letter,  might 
be  summarized  by  saying  marketing  re¬ 
search,  including  “Pantry  Surveys”,  is 
merely  a  tool  which  aids  the  selling  proc¬ 
ess.  It  is  only  one  such  tool.  Newspapers, 
as  all  media,  must  continually  strive  to  sell 
their  vehicle  with  all  the  available  tech¬ 
niques  at  their  disposal — ideas,  service, 
and  professional  assistance  to  advertisers. 

Ray  G.  DtPiAzzA 
Director  of  Media  Research, 

Facts  Consolidated, 

4401  Wilshire  Boulevard, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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NOW,  ABOUT  THAT  WHEAT  .  .  . 


Sanderson,  Portland  Oregonian 


•DISENFRANCHISED!' 


Conrad,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 

Short  Takes 

Until  he  recovers,  the  Crown  Prince 
will  carry  on  the  royal  cuties.  —  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

• 

The  princess  is  staying  at  a  Tyrolean 
chalet;  the  prince  is  at  a  hotel  about  50  | 

years  away.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-  j 

Express.  ' 

•  I 

“When  you’re  flying  in,”  she  said,  “the 
typography  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  ! 

were  going  to  land  on  the  moon.”  — 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

• 

He  said  he  put  up  a  fight  and  was  hot 
—  once  in  the  right  arm  and  twice  in 
the  abdomen.  —  New  York  Joumal- 
A  merican.  \ 

• 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  M. 

Dirksen  (Ill.)  insisted  that  he  will 
“render  an  independent  judgment,”  in¬ 
fluenced  by  outside  pressure.  —  TFosA- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

1 _ L 


And  here  we  go  again . . . 

There  is  nothing  iike  an  eiection 
to  reaffirm  the  importance  of 
AP's  cooperating  members. 

Together  we  constitute  Americans 
great  eiection  news  service. 

It  means  that  every  nationai 
and  regionai  contest  is  accurateiy 
and  compieteiy  covered —throughout 
eiection  night  and  aii  the.  next  day, 
untii  every  iast  vote  is  reported. 

So  once  again  in  1964,  as  in  every 
eiection  since  1848— no  matter 
who  wins,  you  can't  iose  with  AP, 
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Howto 

expand  your  morgue 


Subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  on 
Microfilm— an  ideal  supplement  to  your  own 
newspaper. 

Your  editorial  staff  will  be  glad  to  have  a 
complete,  permanent  file  of  the  newspaper  that 
publishes  more  news,  more  maps  and  charts,  more 
texts  of  speeches  and  documents  than  any  other 
newspaper. 

And  your  morgue  will  be  able  to  salvage 
for  other  uses  all  that  space  now  used  to  file  The 
Times  and  other  newspapers.  A  whole  year’s  file 


of  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  takes 
less  room  than  a  typewriter. 

The  service  is  fast,  too!  Every  10  days  you 
receive  a  new  reel  of  film  containing  10  recent 
issues  of  The  Times.  A  full  year’s  subscription 
costs  $265,  about  $5  a  week. 

Why  not  order  your  subscription  without 
delay?  It’s  one  of  the  smartest  investments  you 
can  make. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  MICROFILM 

Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Big  Ben  Will  Toll  in  208  Newspapers 


Wpstclox  Division  of  General  Time  Corporation  will 
break  a  12-weeks  $280,000  advertising  campaign  in  208 
news])a|)ers  March  2. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  was  instrumental 
in  getting  Westclox  to  use  newspapers  for  the  first  time 
on  a  national  basis.  It  said  200-line  insertions  are  to  be 
used  in  all  cases  except  in  the  weeks  of  April  20th  and 
27th  when  250  lines  will  be  used  in  all  but  the  top  25 
markets.  In  those  markets,  the  Bureau  .said,  600  lines 
will  be  used. 


Resultful  test  advertising  in  17  West  Coast  newspapers 
last  Fall  for  Big  Bens,  Baby  Bens  and  Ben  Electrics  con¬ 
vinced  Westclox  to  go  with  an  investment  in  newspapers 
along  with  their  continued  use  of  radio,  television  and 
magazines.  Another  campaign  is  also  anticipated  in  the 
Pall. 

Hicks  &  Greist  handles  Westclox  advertising. 

The  Bureau  said  it  was  the  large.st  national  newspaper 
campaign  ever  run  for  clocks.  Westclox  is  the  world’s 
largest  manufacturer  of  timepieces. 


nt  the  (:iu( hilar  business 


Store  Ad  Piggy-Back 
Ride  Hit  by  Editor 


Boston 

.Advertising  circulars  pro¬ 
moting  suburban  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  distributed  to  “occupants” 
by  third  class  mail,  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  New  England  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers  here 
this  week  as  a  competitor  for 
retail  advertising  dollars. 

Nearly  a  hundred  ad  execu¬ 
tives  from  the  region  heard  all 
aspects  of  circular  production 
and  distribution  discussed  by  a 
panel  consisting  of  a  producer 
of  advertising  materials  for 
shopping  centers,  a  distributor 
and  mailing  service,  a  post  office 
department  executive,  and  a 
newspaper  editor. 

Frank  .Massey,  of  the  Tran¬ 
script  Press  Inc.,  whose  firm 
turns  out  nine  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  produces  advertising 
circulars  by  the  truckload,  said 
printing  costs  are  no  longer  the 

Toy  Ads  on  the  Air; 
Publicity  in  Papers 

While  Mattel  Inc.,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  toymaker,  spends  $9  mil¬ 
lion  for  advertising  in  television, 
magazines  and  billboards  this 
year,  its  public  relations  agency 
will  strive  for  “continuing  ex¬ 
posure”  of  the  products  in  news¬ 
papers’  news  and  feature  col¬ 
umns. 

There  will  be  television  ads 
six  days  a  week  throughout  the 
year,  in  the  schedule  arranged 
hy  Carson/Roberts  agency,  Los 
Angeles.  The  $9  million  ad 
budget  is  25%  more  than  Mattel 
spent  in  1963. 

Publicity  for  Mattel  products 
is  handled  by  Harshe-Rotman  & 
bruck. 


major  factor  in  circulars. 

“Actual  printing  costs  are 
only  31  percent  of  total  ex¬ 
pense,”  he  said,  “mailing  and 
addressing  eat  up  the  other  69 
percent.” 

Distribution  Kate  Suggested 

Mr.  Massey  asked  cooperation 
from  newspapers,  particularly 
in  suburban  areas,  in  distribut¬ 
ing  circulars  as  inserts.  While 
he  stated  that  most  shopping 
center  operators  objected  to 
paying  full  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  for  space  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  service,  he  suggested 
that  equitable  rates  could  be 
worked  out,  crediting  the  circu¬ 
lar  producer  for  production  and 
printing  cost  and  paper  stock. 

Dan  Puccio,  Jordan-Dennis 
Company,  which  is  capable  of 
producing  and  mailing  a  million 
mail  pieces  a  day,  said  news¬ 
papers  could  make  a  profit 
distributing  circulars  without 
charging  their  full  rates  for  the 
space.  They  should  charge  only 
for  the  distribution  service,  he 
said. 

F.ditor  Challenges  ‘Crud’ 

An  editor  who  described  him¬ 
self  as  a  “retread,  an  ex-adver¬ 
tising  manager  gone  wrong,” 
strongly  opposed  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  “distribution 
system.” 

“I’m  not  here  to  discuss  the 
details  involved  in  the  use  of 
stuffed  sections,”  said  William 
L.  Plante  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Daily 
Times,  Newburyport  Daily 
News.  “I’m  here  to  oppose  using 
them  at  any  price,  because  I 
think  the  cost  to  us  is  out¬ 


rageous.  The  most  precious 
characteristic  of  the  newspaper 
is  the  reader  eagerness  which  an 
intelligent  daily  budget  of  good 
news,  sharp  comment,  and 
bright,  newsy  advertising  gener¬ 
ates. 

“When  we  load  our  papers 
with  pre-packaged  crud  we 
undermine  the  very  attractive¬ 
ness  which  we  attempt  to 
devise.” 

“I  believe  that  advertising  is 
too  often  overlooked  by  newsside 
l)eople  interested  in  determining 
why  it  is  that  readers,  particu¬ 
larly  women,  buy  newspapers,” 
he  added.  “I  must  say  that  much 
that  passes  for  advertising  is 
dull,  and  unchallenging.  But 
that’s  a  fault  of  those  who  buy 
the  space  and  prepare  the  copy, 
and  I  need  not  lecture  you  on 


that  score.” 

“I  can  be,  and  am  critical 
when  newspapers  are  used  to 
wrap  the  garbage  before  they’re 
read,”  Mr.  Plante  said,  “and 
that  is  just  what  we  do  when  we 
use  them  as  a  vehicle  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  stuffed  sections.” 

‘Quick  Buck’  Harmful 

“While  I  can  see  the  need  for 
additional  revenue,  I  cannot  see 
how  this  shortsighted  grab  at  a 
quick  buck  can  do  anything  but 
hurt  our  acceptance  in  the  long 
run.” 

Mr.  Plante  urged  newspapers 
to  work  through  the  ANPA 
postal  rate  committee  to  raise 
third  class  rates,  instead  of 
worrying  about  second  class  rate 
increases,  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
use  of  circulars. 


Uniform  Rates  Asked 
For  Uniform  Service 


Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

Some  of  the  rate  mixtures  in 
the  newspaper  business  could 
wreck  media  computers  if  fed 
into  them,  Ernest  A.  Jones  said 
here  Feb.  21  at  the  Copley  Man¬ 
agement  Conference. 

“Uniform  rates  for  uniform 
service!”  was  his  cry,  in  an 
earnest  appeal  to  newspapers  to 
get  rid  of  the  national-local 
structure  that  is  “a  veriform 
appendix”  which  has  outlived  its 
forgotten  original  purpose  and  is 
serving  only  as  a  local  point  of 
infection  in  the  relationship 
between  advertisers  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Jones  is  president  of  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams  Inc.,  a 
leading  advertising  agency.  He 
said  he  was  pleased  to  see  the 
idea  of  television  and  news¬ 
papers  as  complementary  media 
being  accepted  today.  Ten  years 


ago,  he  recalled,  his  statement 
on  this  theme  caused  an  uproar. 

“There  is  far  less  back-biting 
and  stabbing  than  there  used  to 
be,”  Mr.  Jones  said  in  a  com¬ 
ment  about  media  presentations 
to  agencies. 

“You  are  now  selling  news¬ 
papers  as  newspapers  —  not 
newspapers  as  an  antidote  to 
television.” 

But,  he  said,  the  premium 
demanded  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  cannot  be  defended  by  any 
responsible  advertising  man  nor 
by  any  thoughtful  newspaper 
people. 

“This  Jim  Crowing  of  the 
national  advertiser,”  he  declared, 
“is  a  dangerous  relic  of  another 
day,  an  arrogant  ‘take  it  or 
leave  it’  ultimatum  formulated 
before  spot  and  regional  tele¬ 
vision,  split-run  and  regional 
magazine  coverage  were  ready, 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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U.S.  Ponders 
Appeal  in 
Worthy  Case  ' 

Washington 

A  spokesman  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  said  this  week 
the  government  “is  giving  seri¬ 
ous  consideration”  to  a  possible 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
a  case  involving  a  newsman’s 
freedom  to  travel. 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  New  Orleans  overruled 
the  conviction  by  a  federal  court 
in  Miami,  of  William  Worthy 
Jr.  for  having  traveled  to  Cuba 
in  1961  and  returned  to  this 
country  without  a  passport.  He 
went  abroad  as  a  correspondent 
for  the  Afro-American,  a  Negro 
newspaper. 

In  the  meantime,  the  federal 
court  in  New  York  City  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  try  several  U.S.  stu¬ 
dents  who  traveled  to  Cuba  and 
returned  last  summer.  They  had 
passports,  but  the  government 
has  forbidden  travel  to  Cuba  by 
U.S.  citizens  unless  they  have 
specially  validated  passports. 

Sticky  Point 

Ordinarily,  the  Government 
takes  to  the  Supreme  Court  any 
decision  holding  a  federal  law 
unconstitutional.  However,  the 
decision  to  appeal  the  Worthy 
case,  it  is  clear,  will  be  made 
after  considerable  deliberation 
here  “on  the  highest  level,” 
meaning  the  White  House  itself, 
since  the  case  involves  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  a  U.S.  citizen  for  re¬ 
entering  his  own  country. 

The  Circuit  Court  said  in  its 
opinion : 

“The  government  cannot  say 
to  a  citizen,  standing  beyond  its 
border,  that  his  re-entry  into  the 
land  of  his  allegiance  is  a 
criminal  offense.” 

The  Justice  spokesman  .said 
the  Worthy  decision  “went  much 
farther  than  we  had  expected.” 

The  Circuit  Court  leaned  to¬ 
ward  the  argument  that  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
had  made  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Worthy:  that  a  citizen  cannot 
choose  between  banishment  or 
expatriation  on  the  one  hand  or 
crossing  the  border  on  the  other 
hand  and  facing  criminal 
punishment. 

Jail  Sentence  Imposed 

Mr.  Worthy  went  to  Red 
China  in  1955  in  defiance  of  the 
State  Department’s  ban  on 
travel  there.  His  passport  was 
not  renewed.  For  going  to  Cuba 
and  re-entering  the  U.S.  wthout 
a  passport  he  was  sentenced  to 
three  months  in  prison. 


At  the  State  Department  it 
was  said  the  Worthy  ruling 
would  not  alter  the  situation  in 
respect  to  the  applications  by 
U.S.  newsmen  to  visit  Red 
China.  The  negotiations  for  an 
exchange  of  U.S.  and  Communist 
newsmen  have  been  stalemated 
for  several  years  because  of 
Peking’s  demand  that  the 
Chinese  l)e  admitted  as  a  group. 


Uniform  Rates 


New  York  Times  SpectaCoior 
5-1  Stock  Split  Tests  Made 
To  Be  Proposed  I„IVew\ork 

A  five-for-one  common  stock 
split  will  be  proposed  to  New  Xwo  New  York  Cit; 

York  Times  Company  share-  pers  ran  tests  in  Sj 
holders  at  the  annual  meeting  advertising  this  week. 


Two  New  York  Cit>  newspa¬ 
pers  ran  tests  in  SjnctaColor 


April  21. 


The  World-Telegram  &  Sun 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  had  a  preprint  in-register  insert 
chairman,  said  after  a  directors  -  -  -- 


for  General  Foods’  Minute  Rice, 


(Continued  from  jmgc  11)  meeting  this  week  that  the  new  young  &  Rubicam  agency’ 

stock  arrangement  would  broad-  —  ■  .....  ,  ?  '• 


willing  and  remarkably  able.” 

As  a  matter  of  cold,  hard  fact, 
^Ir.  Jones  pointed  out,  the  local 
merchant  needs  the  newspaper 
far  more  than  publishers  seem  to 
Itelieve.  Sales  declines  in  New 
York  and  Cleveland  during  last 
year’s  absence  of  newspapers 
made  that  apparent,  he  said. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  the  Copley 
group  to  realize  that  when  two 
prices  exist,  doubt  and  suspicion 
of  the  true  value  occurs. 

“The  result,”  he  .said,  “can 
only  be  not  just  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  but  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
competing  media.” 

• 

Pepsi  Bottlers  Set 
For  Shopping  Spree 

Heavy  advertising  support  by 
Pepsi-Cola  bottlers,  individually 
and  in  concert  in  area  programs, 
will  herald  the  $1,850,000  Shop¬ 
ping  Spree  promotion  event  to 
i)egin  April  15. 

Pepsi  has  scheduled  $500,000 
of  its  own  advertising  in  maga¬ 
zines. 

Bob  Windt,  public  relations 
aide  for  Pepsi,  reported  that 
7,500  newspaper  insertions  have 
ali-eady  been  scheduled  by  bot¬ 
tlers.  In  last  year’s  event,  Mr. 
Windt  said,  more  than  1000 
newspapers  ran  advertising. 

Bottlers  are  lieing  .supplied 
with  full-page  and  1000-line  ads 
for  newspapers. 

• 

January  Linage  Up 

Newspapers  measured  in  the 
52  cities  report  of  media  records 
began  1964  with  a  6.5  percent 
linage  gain,  as  compart  with 
linage  in  January,  1963.  Biggest 
increases  were  in  automotive 
(10  percent),  classified  8  per¬ 
cent)  and  retail  (6  percent). 
General  was  up  nearly  3  per¬ 
cent. 

Harms  to  This  Week 

Donald  W.  Barrus  has  joined 
the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  This 
Week  magazine,  after  five  years 
with  Good  Housekeeping.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  was  an  advertising 
salesman  with  the  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune  for  10  vears. 


^  ,  ,,  This  was  the  fir.st  .standard-page 

en  the  marketability  of  the  gpectaColor  ad  in  New  York 


stock  and  enable  a  larger  num- 
lier  of  employes  to  own  shares.  „ 

The  Class  A  stock  of  90,000 
.shares  at  $10  par  would  be 
changed  to  450,000  shares  of  $2  ^ 
par  and  the  Class  B  stock  of  o„_;„ 
10,000  shares  at  $10  par  would 


previous  SpectaCoior  in.serts  be¬ 
ing  available  only  in  the  tabloid 
New  York  News  for  the  past 


cnangeu  ‘too  ooo  ..naies  ox  ^ 

‘in  Scripps  -  Howard  newspaper’s 

10,000  shares  at  $10  par  would  ^ir,u,^tion  on  Friday,  Feblll, 
be  changed  to  50,000  shades  at  Monday.  A(k 


$2  if  the  plan  is  approved 

rr  scotch  were  scheduled  for  later 

quoted  at  $330  a  share  m  the  week 


over-the-counter  market,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
There  are  about  350  sharehold¬ 
ers. 

Directors  declared  the  regu- 


Offset  Preprint 

The  Herald  Tribune  on  Mon¬ 
day  had  a  full-color  preprint  ad 


lar  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.25  for  British  Ovepeas  Airways 


a  share  payable  March  26.  A 
(luarterly  dividend  of  $1.37 a 


Corporation  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  on  web  offset  presses  at 


.share  also  was  declar^  on  the  News^per  Preprints  Inc.,  Chi- 


prior  preference  stock. 

ITU  Nuininations 

CoiiORADO  Springs,  Colo. 
The  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  office  an- 


cago.  The  agency  was  Pritchard, 
Wood  Inc. 

This  was  said  to  be  the  first 
major  run  of  offset  preprints 
with  SpectaCoior  (in-register) 
equipment  for  an  advertiser. 
Several  newspapers  around  the 


nounced  this  week  that  Elmer  country  have  carri^  offset  pre- 
Brown,  the  Progressive  Party  Rochester 

nominee,  has  been  endorsed  by  no  ogy  pre 

362  locals  for  election  to  his 

fifth  term  as  president.  Ballot-  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 

ing  takes  place  May  20.  Fred  ■*  in  l9ob.  c!v.„ 

Hunt,  of  Chicago,  the  Independ-  a™' 


;nt  ckndid^^t;  P--dent  of  the  Chicago  firm, 


ment  of  94  locals. 


offset  preprints  can  be  handled 
in  21  days  from  receipt  of  copy 
and  at  much  lower  cost  than  ads 
Rowan  Confirmeil  prepared  in  the  rotogravure 

process  in  runs  under  a  million. 
Washington  bo  AC  ad  was  just  for  the 

Without  dissent,  the  Senate  Herald  Tribune  test. 

this  week  confirmed  President  t.  xir  u  rr.  ■ 

T  u  >  •  i  i  i?  1  Both  the  World-Telegram  ano 

Johnson  s  appointment  of  Carl  „  u  -r  -u  u  „ 

A.  Rowan  as  director  of  the  Herald-Tribune  have  Huri^ 

United  States  Information  tron  equipment  for  keeping  the 
Agency.  The  fo^erMtaneapolis  [‘fX 

new'spaperman  and  ambassador  ^  ^  . 

to  Finland  succeeds  Edward  R.  Hurletron  account. 

Murrow,  in  the  $21,000-a-year  Web  Break  Problems 

joh.  ^  ..  .X. 


Hurletron  account. 

Web  Break  Problems 


Bentley  Named  GM 

Hot  Spring,  Ark. 
The  Palmer  Media  Group,  in- 


Production  executives  at  the 
newspapers  said  some  web  break 
problems  were  encountered  due 
to  variance  in  moisture  content 
of  the  preprint  rolls.  These  con¬ 


cluding  newspapers  and  broad-  ditions  can  be  corrected,  they 
cast  stations  in  Arkansas,  Texas  agreed. 

and  Louisiana,  has  appointed  The  World-Telegram  has  set 
Richard  T.  Bentley  as  general  a  SpectaCoior  rate  of  $3,450  for 
manager.  Walter  E.  Hussman  a  page,  or  17.9%  discount  off 
remains  as  chief  officer.  Mr.  the  one-time  black-and-white 
Bentley  is  a  former  manager  of  I'ate.  The  Herald  Tribune  rate 


the  Don  Rey  Media  Group. 


is  $2,700  for  a  page. 
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Sen.  Dodd  Indicts 
Press  on  Viet  ‘Hoax’ 


Washington 

Charpc  that  the  press  mis¬ 
led  the  American  public  on 
events  m  V'iet  Nam  leading  up 
to  the  fall  of  the  Diem  govern¬ 
ment  are  made  by  U.  S.  Senator 
Thomas  .1.  Dodd,  Connecticut 
Democrat,  in  an  official  Senate 
document  issued  this  week. 

Senator  Dodd’s  accusations  — 
he  does  not  name  any  newspaper 
or  news  service  —  appear  in  a 
letter  he  had  printed  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Report  of  the 
United  Nations  Fact-Finding 
Mission  to  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  report  was  made  public 
originally  last  Dec.  9  by  tbe 
UN.  The  reprint  was  done  at 
Senator  Dixld’s  request,  under 
the  name  of  the  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Other  Incidents  Recalled 

Addressing,  Senator  James  0. 
Eastman,  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Dodd  wrote: 

“I  iHjlieve  that  it  might  be 
helpful  if  members  of  the  press 
were  to  ask  themselves  some 
questions  about  how  important 
American  newspapers  could  so 
mislead  us  in  these  situations.” 

In  connection  with  the  Viet 
Nam  stories,  the  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  that  during  World  War 
II,  “important  American  news¬ 
papers  peddled  the  story  that 
Mihailovitch  was  a  collabora¬ 
tor  and  Tito  was  a  great  na¬ 
tional  leader,”  with  the  result 
that  Mihailovich  was  betrayed 
and  a  Communist  regime  seized 
Yugoslavia. 

He  also  cited  how  some  of 
“these  newspapers”  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  “told  us  that  Chiang 
was  a  crook  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  agrarian  re¬ 
formers;  and  the  result  was  a 
confusion  of  policy  that  led  to 
the  installation  of  a  Communist 
regime  in  China.” 

At  a  later  date,  he  recited, 
there  were  papers  which  told 
the  American  people  that  Castro 
was  not  a  Communist  but  a 
cross  between  Robin  Hood  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  “and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  Communist  regime  in 
Cuba.” 

Qiaotic  Situation 

“Now,”  he  continued  in  his 
jetter  under  date  of  Feb.  17, 
we  have  been  the  victim  of 
still  another  hoax,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  government 
of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  has  been 
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destroyed  and  a  chaotic  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  created  that  will 
make  a  Communist  takeover 
more  difficult  to  resist.” 

At  the  outset,  the  Senator 
accused  the  press  of  not  being 
diligent  in  telling  tbe  public 
what  was  contained  in  the  UN 
mission’s  report. 

The  mission,  he  noted,  could 
find  no  evidence  to  .substantiate 
published  reports  in  the  press 
that  Buddhist  monks  had  been 
thrown  from  upper  .stories  dur¬ 
ing  the  raid  on  the  Xa  Loi 
pagoda. 

The  Senator  also  said  the  re¬ 
port  raised  some  doubts  about 
the  authenticity  and  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  the  .series  of  suicides 
by  self-immolation. 

“I  believe,”  Senator  Dodd 
wrote,  “that  any  objective  per¬ 
son  would  have  to  conclude  from 
reading  it  (the  UN  report) 
that  the  accounts  of  massive 
persecution  of  the  Buddhist  re¬ 
ligion  were,  at  the  best,  vastly 
exaggerated,  at  the  worst,  a 
sordid  propaganda  fraud.” 

‘Grievously  Misinformed’ 

“What  all  this  adds  up  to,”  he 
continued,  “is  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  once  again  been 
grievously  misinformed  by  some 
of  their  new'spapers  on  a  foreign 
situation  that  vitally  concerns 
them. 

“We  were  told  that  the  Diem 
government  was  guilty  of  such 
brutal  religious  persecution  that 
innocent  Buddhist  monks  had 
been  driven  to  commit  suicide 
in  protest.  Now  it  turns  out 
that  the  persecution  was  either 
non-existent  or  vastly  exagger¬ 
ated,  and  that  the  agitation  was 
essentially  political.” 

The  UN  mission  failed  to 
make  any  conclusions  after  its 
investigation. 

Leaves  Park  Row 

Park  Row,  once  the  address 
of  several  major  New  York 
dailies,  lost  another  newspaper 
this  week.  The  Nordstjeman 
(North  Star),  a  Swedish- 
language  weekly,  moved  uptown 
to  West  22nd  Street.  Its  build; 
ing  on  Park  Row  will  be  razed. 
• 

Book  About  Strike 

Cleveland 

Jan  Mellow  of  the  staff  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  is  on  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  paper  to  write 
a  book  (fiction)  on  the  recent 
newspaper  strike  in  Cleveland. 
It  will  deal  with  the  effects  of 
such  a  strike  on  two  couples. 
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Science  Editor 
Makes  Switch  to 
Financial  News 

Boston 

William  E.  Jones,  financial 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  re¬ 
tired  recently  after  37  years 
with  the  Globe. 

Mr.  Jones  started  in  1926  as  a 
copy  editor  on  the  night  desk.  He 
took  charge  of  the  financial 
department  in  1948. 

He  has  been  succeeded  by  Ian 
Menzies,  former  science  editor 
who  won  several  awards  in  that 
field  of  reporting.  He  was  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard. 

Several  other  promotions  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Globe  staff. 

Michael  Steinberg  has  been 
engaged  as  music  critic.  A  for¬ 
mer  professor  at  Manhattan 
School  of  Music  in  New  York, 
he  has  been  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Saturday  Review  and  the 
New  York  Times. 

Herbert  A.  Kenny,  a  former 
editorial  writer,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  consolidated 
book,  drama,  music,  movies  and 
theatre  departments. 

Another  addition  is  Arthur 
“Bud”  Collins,  sports  columnist, 
formerly  with  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald.  His  first  Globe  assignment 
was  covering  the  Davis  Cup 
tennis  matches  in  Australia. 

Sumner  Barton,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  time  copy  con¬ 
trol  desk,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  women’s  pages. 

• 

Bill  of  Rights  Award 

Washington 

Alan  Barth,  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  writer,  is  the  first 
winner  of  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Bill  of  Rights  Award 
which  is  administered  by  the 
local  chapter  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  Mr.  Barth 
has  worked  for  the  Post  since 
1943. 


Newspapers 
Offer  Wide 
Job  Choice 

Milwaukee 

Public  dependence  on  news¬ 
papers  is  growing  each  year 
and  the  newspaper  as  a  public 
institution  is  here  to  stay. 

Those  were  some  points  em¬ 
phasized  by  Donald  B.  Abert, 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Association  of  Wisconsin. 

The  association  sponsored  a 
workshop  for  400  high  school 
journalists  and  faculty  advisors. 

Pointing  out  that  there  are 
numerous  avenues  into  the  field 
of  journalism  and  that  many 
skills  are  needed,  Mr.  Abert 
said: 

“There  are  places  for  writing 
and  other  creative  talent  like 
photography,  mechanical  skills, 
particularly  in  graphic  arts, 
selling,  employe  relations,  busi¬ 
ness  planning  and  control,  elec¬ 
tronics,  engineering  and  re¬ 
search. 

“There’s  a  crying  need  in  the 
business  for  new  young  talent, 
and  the  outlook  for  immediate 
employment  and  future  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  good. 

“When  you’re  thinking  about 
your  future,  wondering  what 
line  of  work  you  could  choose 
that  would  bring  you  an  abiding 
sense  of  contribution  and  satis¬ 
faction,  consider  the  many  facets 
of  the  newspaper  business,  a 
business  in  which  the  ideal  of 
service  is  both  the  controlling 
force  and  the  guiding  light.” 

Terming  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  “big  business,”  Mr. 
Abert  said  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany’s  receipts  from  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  1963  totaled  $48  million, 
including  radio  and  tv  revenues. 
The  company  had  a  payroll  of 
$15  million  and  a  work  force 
of  3,000,  not  including  carriers. 
Newsprint  for  1963  cost  $13 
million,  representing  purchase 
of  93,000  tons  of  paper.  The 
purchasing  department  buys  $14 
million  worth  of  goods  and  ma¬ 
terials  each  year. 

• 

A  Correction 

A  story  in  E&P  (Feb.  15, 
page  60)  incorrectly  referred  to 
ownership  of  the  Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News-Journal  and  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  by  the 
Horvitz  family.  The  newspapers 
are  owned  by  the  Estate  of  S.  A. 
Horvitz,  with  Harry  R.  Horvitz 
as  president  of  the  publishing 
companies. 
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Pro  Football 
Shrine  Helpg 
Canton  Sliine 


New  Report 
Published 
For  APME 


A  newspaper’s  ability  to  in- 
still  in  its  readers  new  prid* 
ARMY  MEDAL  of  commendation  in  their  city  has  been  graphi- 
is  pinned  on  Col.  Glenn  E.  Fant,  cally  displayed  by  the  Canton 
right,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  C.  Repository. 

Wehle  in  Washington.  Colonel  -phe  Repository,  without  bene- 
Fant,  information  officer  for  the  a  ^ 

Military  District  of  Washington.  federal,  state  or  city  finan- 

was  coted  for  outstanding  service  asisstance,  carried  much  of 

during  the  State  funeral  of  Presi-  the  load  in  obtaining  for  Can- 
dent  Kennedy.  The  veteran  army  ton  the  National  Professional 
newsman  worked  for  the  Calhoun  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

(Ga.)  Times  between  World  War  The  newspaper  gave  birth  to 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  the  Hall  of  Fame  idea,  nurtured 
it  through  its  infancy  and  helped 
"  ‘  line  up  support  of  businessmen 

in  the  community  in  presenting 
the  program  to  the  National 
Football  League  owners. 

The  program  required  selling 
the  league  owners  on  the  idea 
of  Canton  as  the  site  for  the 
Hall  of  Fame  and  of  selling 
Repository  readers  on  the  idea 
Detroit  fo^fhe  Los  Angeles  office  of  underwriting  the  costs  of 
joined  erecting  such  a  shrine. 

Both  programs  were  success- 
the  ban  fyj  After  the  owners  approved 
Tnbune.  Canton  as  the  site,  the  newspa¬ 
per  started  the  drive  to  raise 
$400,000.  Within  six  weeks  the 
goal  was  reached. 

Since  its  dedication  last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  Hall  of  Fame  has  been 
attracting  an  average  of  2,000 
persons  weekly  and  the  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  city  has  been  far 
reaching. 

tThe  Hall  of  Fame’s  director 
is  Dick  McCann,  a  former  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York  newspa¬ 
perman. 

The  city’s  downtown  area  was 
given  a  “new  look.”  The  old 
square  was  ripped  up  and  a 
new  Central  Plaza  with  exhibi¬ 
tion  hall  and  restaurant,  with 
outdoor  eating  facilities  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  ice  skating  in  winter, 
was  created. 

Following  these  developments, 
letter  writers  to  the  editor  of 
the  Repository,  a  Brush-Moore 
newspaper,  were  boasting  about 
,0  y  the  resurgence  of  their  city  and 
the  new-found  pride. 

The  planning  board  includes 
as  written  two  new  high-rise  apartment 
who  won  buildings  costing  a  total  of  $4 
news  fea-  million,  a  new  shopping  center 
tate  press  to  cost  $7  million  and  the  razing 


The  APME  News,  a  publica-  , magazine  also  contained  ( 
tion  for  and  by  members  of  the  APME’s  annual 

Associated  Press  Managing  Edi-  ^  ^ 

tors  Association,  n^ade  its  ap-  news  story  a: 

pearance  this  week.  The  eig  -  photographer  product 
page  bi-monthly  publication  is  picture  between  D 

edited  by  Vint  Jennings,  man-  jggg  j 

aging  editor  of  the  Charleston  j  «5qo. 

(W.  Va.)  Mail.  ^  , 

APME  President  Sam  Ragan  c"  rs  i  c. 

of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  l^X-Llesklliail  Starts 

and  Observer  and  the  Raleigh  Weekly  in  Alabama 
Times,  said  the  organ  would  not 
supplant  or  duplicate  other  jour¬ 
nals  in  the  held. 

“It  has  a  distinct  function  of 
its  own,”  Mr.  Ragan  said,  “to 
inform,  of  course,  but  also  to 
provide  for  APME  members 
ideas  and  perhaps  some  inspira¬ 
tion  that  will  enable  them  to 
produce  better  newspapers. 

“The  APME  News  will  be 
distributed  to  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  their  allies  in  the 
cause  of  better  American  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  journalism  schools 
and  other  new.spaper  groups.”  -L""- 

1.  William  Hill  of  the  Wash-  nian. 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star  is  general 
chairman  of  the  APME  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study,  and  David  N. 

Schutz  of  the  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune  is  vicechair¬ 
man. 

Election  Studies 

Don  Carter  of  the  National 
Observer,  chairman  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign  and  Elections  Committee,  saving  a  child  from  death  or,  at  ^ 
said  in  his  interim  report  that  best,  long  weeks  of  anguish.  V 
the  election  study  assignments  The  article  was  one  of  a  series 
have  been  broken  down  into  the  written  by  Reba  Karp,  a  mem-  ^ 
following  subcommittees:  issues  ber  of  the  Ledger-Star  women’s 
and  platforms,  primaries  and  department  in  Portsmouth.  It 
nominations,  the  conventions,  concerned  the  experience  of  a 
presidential  campaigns,  the  gen-  mother  whose  2-year-old  son 
eral  election,  gathering  election  was  burned  in  a  backyard  fire.  ^ 

returns,  comparison  of  radio  The  child  spared  the  pain  of 
and  television  with  press  cover-  deep  bums  and  skin  grafting  is  -- 

age,  campaign  photo  coverage,  another  2-year-old  boy,  Tommy  1 

political  personality  sketches,  Kiehne,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  '  | 

sidelights  and  sidebars.  Thomas  E.  Kiehne  of  Norfolk.  *  I 

In  his  interim  report  on  free-  Tommy’s  pajamas  burst  into  -  " 

dom  of  information,  Richard  D.  dame  early  one  morning  when  * 

Smyser  of  the  Oak  Ridge  he  slipped  out  of  bed,  climbed  ' 

(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger ^  said  his  onto  a  gas  range  and  turned  on  ' 

committee  “is  suggesting  a  look  ^he  burners.  His  mother,  recall-  with  the  erne 
by  newspapers  at  practices  of  mg  Miss  Karp’s  story  that  she  by  a  young 
their  own  that  may  tend  to  in-  read  the  previous  afternoon  honorable  me 
hibit  freedom  of  information  by  quiikly  smothered  the  flames  ture  writing 
making  the  press  \nilnerable  to  with  kitchen  towels.  association  c 

critics  or  by  lessening  public  “i  wouldn’t  have  known  what  two  years’  w: 
support  of  freedom  of  the  to  do  if  I  hadn’t  read  that  arti-  Mrs.  Karp 
press.”  cle  in  the  Ledger-Star,”  she  port  News, 

The  FOI  chairman  said  his  said.  school  to  imj 

committee  is  considering  a  sur-  The  child  escaped  with  first  is  working  ( 
vey  of  newspapers’  philosophies  and  second  degree  bums  over  “spare”  time 
and  policies  on  the  rights  of  pri-  about  eight  percent  of  his  body.  Her  series 
vacy,  as  well  as  one  on  how  The  article  Mrs.  Kiehne  cred-  home  appeal 
newspapers  can  avoid  being  com-  its  with  enabling  her  to  cope  ments  Feb.  : 


Montoomery,  Ala. 

A  weekly,  the  Montgomery 
Independent,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  news  stands  Feb.  11. 

The  initial  run  of  5,000  copies 
was  sold  the  first  day  and  sec-  Nelson  Roberts  Jr.  is  newly- 
ond  and  third  runs  on  the  two  named  executive  vicepresident  of 
successive  days  brought  totals  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 
to  10,000.  announces  his  father.  Nelson 

The  paper,  tabloid  in  size,  is  Roberts,  owner  of  the  represen- 
published  by  Royce  Kershaw,  tatives  firm.  He  will  shift  from 
local  industrialist.  The  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  general  man- 
is  Tom  Little,  former 
Montgomery  Advertiser  desk- 


Roberts  Jr.  to  L.A, 


Safety  Feature  Helps 
Mother  in  Emergency 
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40  Receive 
Copley  Staff 
Merit  Awards 

BoiiKEGO  Springs,  Calif. 

Winner.s  of  Copley  Journalism 
Awards  for  1963  were  an¬ 
nounced  Fob.  21  by  James  S. 
Copley,  chaii  man  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  publishing  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  at  the  35th  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  pTPOup’s  publish¬ 
ers  here.  Forty  awards  were 
made. 

One  special-merit  award,  for 
enterprise  benefiting:  all  Copley 
Newspapers,  went  to  Jack 
Heintz,  who  was  publisher  of 
the  IllinoM  State  Journal  and 
the  Illinois  State  Register, 
Springfield,  at  the  time  the 
award-winning  material  was 
published.  The  award  was  made 
for  creating  the  Copley  First 
Citizen  Award  of  Greater 
Springfield,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  annually  during  National 
Newspaper  Week  observances. 
Mr.  Heintz  has  since  been  ap¬ 
pointed  resident  representative 
of  Copley  Newspapers  in  Ha¬ 
waii. 

‘Mightiest  Little  Ads* 

One  new  category  was  added 
to  the  awards  list  this  year.  It 
was  described  as  “the  mightiest 
little  ad”  and  entries  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  advertisements  not 
larger  than  six  column  inches. 

Winners  were: 

John  Stickney  Jr.,  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 

Arch  M.  Wilson,  Burbank 
Daily  Review. 

John  R.  Tibbott,  Joliet  Her¬ 
ald-News, 

Honorable  mention  was 
awarded  to  Roy  Mayfield,  Cul¬ 
ver  City  Evening  Star-News, 
for  three  lines  of  classified  that 
sold  a  $100,000  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

Staff-member  winners  receive 
cash  aw'ards  of  $100  and  minia¬ 
tures  of  the  Ring  of  Truth  bell, 
the  symbol  of  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

In  the  San  Diego  Union-Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  division,  awards 
were  given  to  Dick  Bowman, 
Lew  Scarr,  Hal  D.  Steward, 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  A1  Sund, 
Chafin  Wallace,  Mervyn  Knob- 
l<xh,  Sally  Macy,  George  Her¬ 
rick,  Jack  Reynolds,  and  Ray 
Willenberg. 

Awards  in  the  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  division  went  to 
Gayle  Palmer,  San  Pedro  News- 
Robert  Bush,  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze;  Lorraine  Geitt- 
wann,  same;  Carroll  W.  Parch- 
Glendale  News-Press;  Gene 
Howard,  Burbank  Daily  Re- 
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view;  Michael  DeCal,  Culver 
City  Star-News;  Virginia  Dix, 
Venice  Evening  Vangua/rd; 
Elaine  Murphy,  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate;  Mitch  Chortkoff, 
South  Bay;  William  L.  Sackett, 
Glendale:  and  Peggy  Strobel, 
South  Bay. 

In  the  Illinois  division,  awards 
were  given  to  Lyle  Rolfe  and 
Joyce  Berckmann,  Aurora  Bea¬ 
con-News;  Joan  Muraro,  State 
Journal-Register;  George  R.  L. 
Gardner,  Aurora;  Kenneth  Wat¬ 
son,  State  Journal;  Don  Min- 
nick,  Aurora;  Allen  T.  Conn, 
Joliet  Herald-News;  Don  Weis, 
Aurora;  Mary  Ellen  Goddard, 
State  Register;  Howard  Har- 
mening,  Elgin  Courier-News; 
Don  Birsa,  Joliet;  and  Edward 
Brennan,  Aurora. 

Copley  News  Bureau  awards 
went  to  Henry  Goethals,  Mexico 
City,  and  John  McLaren,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

• 

N.H.  Vote  Waits 
On  Official  Word 

Concord,  N.  H. 

The  state  attorney-general’s 
office  settled  a  hassle  over  news 
coverage  of  New  Hampshire’s 
first- in-the-nation  presidential 
primary,  March  10,  when  it 
ruled  that  town  and  city  ward 
moderators  are  the  only  officials 
who  can  announce  the  results 
of  the  voting,  but  that  after  this 
has  been  done,  any  election  offi¬ 
cial  may  give  the  voting  figures 
to  news  media. 

The  ruling  was  given  after 
.American  Broadcasting  Co.  had 
complained  that  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  was  try¬ 
ing  to  hire  election  officials  to 
provide  results  exclusively  to 
CBS. 

The  attorney  general  held 
there  is  nothing  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  statutes  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  news  media  from  engaging 
election  officials  to  give  them  the 
vote  once  it  has  been  announced 
by  the  town  or  ward  moderator. 

However,  it  was  pointed  out, 
no  ballots  may  be  counted  until 
the  last  v'ote  is  cast  and  the  polls 
close,  but  the  moderator  has 
complete  control  of  the  count¬ 
ing  procedure  and  may  an¬ 
nounce  returns  at  whatever 
point  in  the  tabulating  he  may 
choose. 

64  Pages  of  Golf 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

The  Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 
published  a  64-page  tabloid  spe¬ 
cial  edition  for  the  fifth  annual 
Palm  Springs  Golf  Classic  on 
Jan.  28,  featuring  a  cover  photo 
of  former  President  Eisenhower 
with  the  trophy  he  presents  to 
the  winner. 
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Raymond  K.  Rogers 

Ray  Rogers 
Heads  King 
Sales  Staff 

The  appointment  of  Raymond 
K.  Rogers  as  .sales  manager  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  was 
announced  by  Frank  C.  Mc- 
Leam,  the  syndicate’s  general 
manager.  Mr.  Rogers  will  fill  the 
post  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Frank  J.  Nicht  on  Feb.  17. 

With  the  exception  of  four 
years  U.S.  Army  service  during 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Rogers’  en¬ 
tire  career  has  l)een  with  King, 
the  world’s  largest  newspaper 
feature  syndicate.  The  44-year- 
old  executive  started  as  an  office 
boy  in  the  KFS  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment  in  June,  1937.  Subsequently 
he  worked  in  the  syndicate’s 
Sales  Research  Department, 
doing  newspaper  analysis  with 
the  late  Sam  Paquin,  and  in  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Sales  De- 
l)artment  with  Fred  Runde. 

Army  Officer 

From  1942  to  1946,  Mr.  Rogers 
saw  service  with  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  entered  as  a  private  in  the 
Infantry,  rose  to  regimental  ser¬ 
geant  major  and  then,  after 
selection  for  Officer  Candidate 
School,  finished  service  as  a 
lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  the 
Medical  Administrative  Corps. 

He  returned  to  King  Features 
as  a  sales  assistant  in  1946.  In 
February  of  1958,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  .sales  manager, 
and,  working  with  the  late 
Frank  Nicht,  became  familiar  to 
most  of  this  country’s  publishers 
and  editors. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  May  1, 
1919,  Mr.  Rogers  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools, 
Jamaica  High  School,  and  the 
Merchants  and  Bankers’  Busi¬ 
ness  School. 

He  was  married  to  the  former 
Claudia  W.  Brantley  in  1942. 
They  have  two  children. 


‘Incitement’ 
Deleted  from 
Rights  Bill 

Washington 

The  managers  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  leaders  of  the 
Southern  opposition  struck  out 
wording  in  the  Public  Accommo¬ 
dations  section  of  the  bill  that 
could  impair  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Before  passing  the  rights  bill, 
both  factions  in  the  House  de¬ 
leted  a  provision  that  forbade 
any  person  to  “incite  or  aid  or 
abet”  in  denying  others  the 
rights  guaranteed  under  the  bill. 
Rep.  Edwin  E.  Willis  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  offered  the  amendment, 
which  was  accepted  without  any 
discussion. 

Threat  to  Editor 

Southerners  felt  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  would  leave  an  editor  who 
attacked  the  ban  on  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  public  places  in  print 
liable  to  a  charge  that  he  was 
urging  the  public  to  violate  the 
law,  and  that  he  could  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  contempt  proceedings  in 
federal  courts.  Rep.  Robert  Sikes 
of  Florida  said  the  wording 
could  lead  to  “thought  control.” 

Rep.  Charles  McC.  Mathias 
Jr.  of  Maryland  had  a  hand  in 
instigating  the  change  in  the  bill 
before  it  was  adopted  and  sent 
to  the  Senate. 

Control  Bill  in  Maryland 

The  Maryland  General  As- 
■sembly  had  before  it  a  proposal 
which  would  subject  news  stories 
of  racial  incidents  to  strict  con¬ 
trol.  The  sponsor  of  this  bill  is 
Delegate  Richard  M.  Matthews 
of  Cambridge,  where  racial  ten¬ 
sion  has  been  acute  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  Matthews  said  his  bill  is 
aimed  against  “twisted  and  dis¬ 
torted”  news  accounts  which  he 
charged  came  out  of  the  racial 
disturbance  in  his  home  town 
last  summer. 

The  lawmaker  said  that,  while 
he  was  a  witness  to  the  demon¬ 
strations  that  were  reported,  “it 
was  a  revelation  to  see  and  hear 
the  events  twisted  and  distorted 
to  the  extent  that  I  failed  to 
recognize  them  entirely.” 

Mr.  Matthews’  measure  would 
make  it  illegal  for  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  to 
carry  accounts  that  “reasonably 
tend”  to  incite  a  person  to  break 
the  law. 

The  Judiciary  committee 
voted  to  kill  the  bill,  then  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  Legislative 
Council  for  study. 
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REPORT  TO  INLAND 

Schurz  Tells  Saving 
In  Buying  Computer 


NEWCOMER  in  the  field  of  composing  room  equipment  is  the  Intertypt 
Computer  which  is  specially  designed  for  tape  preparation  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  automatic  linecasting.  Picture  shows  a  model  in  the  "300" 
series;  a  Monarch  typesetting  machine  in  the  background,  with  high¬ 
speed  perforator  relaying  tape  from  the  computer.  All  programming 
is  stored  internally,  making  rapid  changes  possible. 

New  Computer  Ready 
For  Newspaper  Work 


Chicago 

Computer  co.'it  can  Ire  reduced 
materially  by  buyinff  the  t^juip- 
ment  and  depreciatinp  it  over 
several  years  rather  than  rent¬ 
ing  it,  Franklin  I).  Schurz,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  told  members  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
at  its  winter  meeting  here  this 
week. 

“We  felt,”  he  said,  “that  the 
purchase  was  reasonable  be¬ 
cause  the  computer  was  much 
faster  than  any  other  equipment 
we  had  in  our  composing  room, 
or  any  that  w’e  w'ould  probably 
buy  in  the  next  few  years;  and, 
therefore,  we  don’t  expect  to  re¬ 
place  it  .soon.” 

Computers  can  be  sold  and  re¬ 
sold,  like  presses,  since  there  is 
and  always  will  be  a  demand 
for  them,  Mr.  Schura  pointed 
out. 

No  Time  Lost 

He  said  his  newspaper  is  not 
concerned  w’ith  a  back-up  com¬ 
puter  because  in  the  four  months 
of  its  operation  at  the  Tribune 
no  time  has  been  lost  because  of 
failure.  Mr.  Schurz  added:  “As 
long  as  our  TTS  operators  re¬ 
member  how  to  .set  justified 
line.s,  we  can  always  go  back 
to  that  method  of  setting  type 
should  it  become  necessary.” 

A  newspaper  planning  a  com¬ 
puter  operation  should  first  be 
certain  it  has  a  good  TTS  op¬ 
eration,  he  advised. 

He  cautioned  that  a  computer 
is  not  a  cure-all  for  composing 
room  problems  and  summarized : 

The  savings  the  Tribune  can 


Dayton,  Ohio 
James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Cox  Newspapers,  an¬ 
nounced  here  Feb.  26  that  his 
organization  will  build  a  mill  in 
Georgia  to  supply  the  news¬ 
print  needs  of  its  seven  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Cox  said  the  mill,  in  the 
planning  stage  for  several  years, 
will  be  located  on  the  Savannah 
River  about  10  miles  southeast 
of  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  will 
pipe  water  and  sulphate  pulp 
from  the  plant  of  Continental 
Can  Co.  nearby. 


make  justify  the  purchase  of 
computer  equipment,  but  would 
not  lie  sufficient  to  pay  the  an¬ 
nual  rental  if  the  equipment 
were  leased. 

The  computer  furnishes  tape 
for  cleaner  type  and  there  are 
fewer  tight  and  loose  lines.  Mat 
damage  is  much  lower. 

•  *  * 

.No.  1  News  Medium 

Newspapers  are  providing 
more  information  for  an  avid 
public  than  any  other  medium 
and  more  than  it  is  iwssible  for 
any  other  medium  to  produce, 
Cy  Barrett,  columnist  for  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
told  the  Inland  members. 

He  suggested  moving  some 
business  information  onto  other 
pages  to  attract  women  readers 
who  don’t  ordinarily  turn  to  the 
business  section. 

*  *  * 

Fur  Bigger  Comics 

.41  Capp,  who  draws  L’il 
.4bner,  chided  jjublishers  about 
the  reduction  in  the  size  of  car¬ 
toons  and  comic  strips  in  news¬ 
papers. 

He  said  that  the  parents  of 
Milt  Caniff,  author  of  Steve 
Canyon,  were  forced  to  ask  their 
neighbors  whether  their  son  was 
still  “in  the  papers”  liecause 
they  couldn’t  see  the  reduced 
size.  “The  Canilfs  are  over  40 
years  old,”  Mr.  Capp  said. 

Although,  he  contended,  “there 
is  nothing  sick  about  the  comics, 
there  is  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  publishers  to  strangle  and 
kill  them  —  yet  they  are  the 
one  thing  that  will  effectively 
fight  tv%” 


The  mill,  Mr.  Cox  said,  will 
cost  $30  million  and  wdll  have  a 
rated  capacity  of  120,000  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year.  It  will  employ 
150  people. 

Engineering  studies  have  been 
completed  and  construction  is 
scheduled  to  start  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  with  production  due  early 
in  1966. 

The  Cox  papers  (Miami  News, 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Dayton  Journal  Herald 
and  News,  and  Springfield  Sun 
and  News)  presently  obtain 
newsprint  from  eight  suppliers. 


The  No.  1  production  model 
of  the  Intertype  Computer  will 
be  sent  into  the  field  in  a  few 
days  to  perform  typesetting 
functions  for  a  group  of  news- 
l)apers.  (E&P,  Feb.  22.) 

Richard  B.  Tullis,  president 
of  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  made  the  announcement 
Feb.  26  at  a  press  unveiling  of 
the  company’s  new  product  but 
said  he  could  not  divulge  the 
name  of  the  purchaser  yet. 

Describing  the  computer  as 
a  new  member  of  Intertype’s 
“family”  of  composing  room  ma¬ 
chines,  Mr.  Tullis  said  the  “300” 
.series  would  cost  less  than  $100,- 
000  for  a  basic  installation,  as 
compared  with  $100,000  to  $300,- 
000  for  general  purpose  comput¬ 
ers  which  are  being  used  in  sev¬ 
eral  newspaper  plants  for  both 
accounting  and  typesetting  op¬ 
erations. 

The  Intertype  Computer  .series 
“200”  will  cost  about  two-thirds 
that  of  the  “300,”  Mr.  Tullis 
said.  It  rates  about  90%  accu¬ 
racy  on  hyphenation,  against 
“almost  perfect”  for  the  more 
sophisticated  model.  A  “100” 
series  requires  interruption  for 
human  decisions  on  breaking 
words. 

130  Lines  Her  Minute 

In  a  demonstration  of  the 
computer  teamed  with  an  Inter¬ 
type  Monarch  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine,  William  L.  Hewitt,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Intertype  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Brooklyn,  pointed  out 
that  the  computer  could  convert 
“idiot” —  unjustified,  unhyphen¬ 
ated  —  tape  into  “intelligent” 
tape  for  linecasting  at  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  130  lines  (11  picas, 
8  point)  per  minute. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  tape 
output  of  one  computer,  Mr. 
Hewitt  suggested  that  a  line  of 
10  Monarchs,  each  “cruising”  at 


13  lines  i)er  minute,  would  be 
needed.  An  automatic  allotting 
.system  would  feed  “takes”  of 
tape  into  machines  in  the  setup. 
By  contrast,  Mr.  Hewitt  re¬ 
marked,  an  average  operator 
turns  out  between  four  and  five 
lines  of  type  per  minute  when 
working  a  keyboard  manually. 

Market  of  Tiiou.Hands 

Mr.  Tullis  said  Harris-Inter¬ 
type  envisions  a  market  in  the 
printing  industry  for  “several 
thousand”  of  the  special-purpose  [ 
digital  computers  which  have 
been  developed  with  the  Cogni- 
tronics  Corp. 

The  computer,  he  said,  repre¬ 
sents  10  years  of  Intertype  re¬ 
search. 

• 

In  Printing  Combine 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

The  Binghamton  Sun-Bulle¬ 
tin,  morning  newspaper,  has 
combined  with  a  commercial 
printing  firm.  Hall  Printing 
Company.  The  two  firms  will  be 
wholly  owned  by  Sun-Hall  Cor¬ 
poration.  David  Bernstein,  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Bulletin,  will  be  president  of 
Sun-Hall.  Louis  Pais,  president 
of  Hall  Printing,  will  be  vice- 
president,  and  Harry  S.  Milli¬ 
gan,  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sun-Bulletin,  will  be 
treasurer. 

• 

Adds  Sunday  Edition 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

The  Goldsboro  News  Argus 
will  add  a  Sunday  edition,  be¬ 
ginning  March  8,  and  will  elimi¬ 
nate  its  Saturday  edition.  A 
magazine  supplement,  color 
comics  and  feature  sections  will 
be  included  in  the  Sunday  pack¬ 
age.  Circulation  at  the  start  is 
estimated  at  15,000, 


Cox  Plans  Newsprint 
Mill  for  His  Papers 
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TYP<H>»APHY  judges  SAY; 

Cooifortable  Paper 
Is  Horizontal  One 


"  “ '  ~  The  Courier-Times 


Increase  Goes  Into  Effect 


'<im 


Kenosha 

Pop*  to  tIMiko  1 

historic  visit  ! 
to  Holy  Lend 

CerMHit  N  AmW  feefNi  fMMlenre  M 


Chicago 

JuiIk  selecting  winners  from 
a  recoi  il  L’65  newspapers  entered 
in  the  typography  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Nedill  school  of  journalism 
for  Inhind  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  111  embers  came  up  vrith  some 
valuable  advice  for  editors. 

Taking  five  categories  into 
consideration,  the  judges  made 
the  following  awards: 

CLASS  A  (flatbed  presses) 
First:  Iowa  City  (la.)  Iowan; 
Second:  Bozeman  (Mont.) 
Chronicle ;  Third :  EstherviUe 
(la.)  Mews;  Mention:  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Daily  Student  &r\A 
Ionia  (Mich.)  Sentinel-Stand¬ 
ard. 

CLASS  B  (under  10,000) 
Fir.st:  Stevens  Point  (Wis.) 
Journal;  Second:  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Missourian;  Third:  Ypsi- 
lanti  (Mich.)  Press;  Mention: 
Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun  and  Em¬ 
poria  (Kans.)  Gazette. 

CLASS  C  (10,000-25,000) 
First:  Newcastle  (Ind.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Times;  Second:  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  (Mich.)  News;  Third: 
Marshalltown  (la.)  Republican; 
Mention:  Columbus  (Ind.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Republican  and  Midland 
(Mich.)  News. 

CLASS  D  (25,000-75,000) 
First:  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News; 
Second:  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier- 
News;  Third:  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press;  Mention:  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph  and  Zanes¬ 
ville  (O.)  Times  Recorder. 

CLASS  E  (over  76,000)  First: 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon;  Sec¬ 
ond:  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News; 
Third:  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- 
Journal;  Mention:  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  and  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 

Criteria  used  in  judging  were 
head  dress,  body  dress,  adver- 
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tising  typography,  makeup,  and 
press  work  and  general  quality 
of  printing. 

Makeup  Observations 

With  the  decisions  of  John 
Denson,  executive  editor.  New 
York  Journal- American;  Wil¬ 
liam  Nicoll,  designer-typogra¬ 
pher  and  president  of  Edit,  Inc., 
of  Chicago,  and  Charles  E. 
Bamum,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Medill,  went 
numerous  observations  and  sug¬ 
gestions  to  Inland  members  at¬ 
tending  the  winter  meeting.  Here 
are  some: 

While  a  moderate  change  of 
pace  is  necessary  to  maintain 
reader  interest,  makeup  should 


Strums  Point  Bjihj  jjouTmil 


Johnson  Meets  Byrd 
To  Push  Tax  Reduction 


be  sufficiently  consistent  to  allow 
the  reader  to  feel  comfortable 
and  at  home  on  every  page. 

To  produce  comfortable  news¬ 
papers,  all  editors  should  con¬ 
sider  the  use  of  horizontal  make¬ 
up  which  draws  the  reader 
across  the  page,  rather  than 
down  each  individual  column. 

Top-heavy  pages  and  too  many 
major  items  on  any  one  page 
are  dangers  to  be  avoided. 

Habits  Changed 

This  has  become  a  nation  of 
headline  readers.  Since  news¬ 
papers  are  no  longer  the  exclu¬ 
sive  purveyor  of  news,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  each  story  be 
presented  in  an  interesting 
fashion.  No  longer  is  it  manda¬ 
tory  that  each  headline  be  a 
summary  of  its  story.  Rather, 
teasers  should  be  frequently  used 
to  gain  attention. 

The  judges  advised  sharper, 
clearer  headlines,  rapped  exces- 
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sive  use  of  flush-left  and  stand¬ 
ing  heads  and  continued : 

Headline  variety  is  lacking 
with  similar  headlines  running 
close  together,  producing  reader 
confusion.  Unnecessary  lines 
should  be  avoided  such  as  rules 
under  “kickers”  or  “whiplashes” 
and  kickers  should  be  used  only 
if  they  are  justified  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  fact,  sidelight  or  pertinent 
quote. 

On  type,  the  judges  .said: 

“Type  has  been  using  editors 
too  long;  it  is  time  editors 
started  using  type.”  More  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  devoted  to  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  effective  white  space  for 
attractiveness,  placing  overlines 
under  illustrations,  rather  than 
over  them  as  an  interest-acquir¬ 
ing  device;  ears,  if  they  are 
attractive  and  readable. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be 
illustrated  with  a  “mug”  or 
“thumbnail”  photo  of  the  writer. 

Too  Much  Waste 

Editorial  pages  waste  too 
much  space  with  overly  large 
mastheads,  the  judges  noted. 
They  frowned  on  editorials  that 
run  over  from  the  bottom  of  one 
column  to  the  bottom  of  the 
adjoining  column.  Instead  they 
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should  follow  the  normal  path  of 
the  reader’s  eyes:  from  the 
bottom  of  one  column  to  the  top 
of  the  next. 

Pertinent  headlines  on  edito¬ 
rial  pages  are  good,  the  judges 
decided.  This  eliminates  the 
stodginess  of  standing  heads. 

• 

lAPA  Sets  Technical 
Talks  in  May  and  June 

The  lAPA  Technical  Center 
will  conduct  six  meetings  in 
Latin  America  during  May  and 
June. 

Guillermo  Gutierrez  is  on  a 
six-week  trip  to  discuss  organi¬ 
zation  of  these  meetings  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Latin 
American  newspapers. 

The  first  meeting,  said  Mr. 
Gutierrez,  will  be  a  Round  Table 
Conference  for  managring  edi¬ 
tors  in  Buenos  Aires,  May  12- 
14,  with  the  participation  of  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Chile,  Mexico, 
Peru  and  other  countries. 

A  second  conference  will  be 
in  Buenos  Aires,  May  18-20,  for 
the  heads  of  the  advertising  and 
circulation  departments  of  the 
Argentine  membership  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  (lAPA). 

The  latter  conference  will  also 
be  held  in  Santiago,  Lima,  Quito 
and  Bogota  at  the  end  of  May 
and  during  June.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  in  these  five  cities  have 
shown  great  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  meet¬ 
ings. 

Greyhound  Publicist 

Chicago 

Sid  Cato  has  been  appointed 
director  of  publicity  for  the 
Greyhound  (Zlorporation,  with 
responsibility  for  company  news, 
public  relations  and  supervision 
of  a  quarterly  employes  maga¬ 
zine.  Mr.  Cato  formerly  worked 
for  the  Marshall  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle  and  the  Stars 
Stripes, 
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of  the  Branham  Company,  one  of  the  250  newspaper  s< 
men  attending  the  seminar. 


John  Mauro 


Bill  Shannon  and  Bob  Couture  of  Shannon  &  Associates. 


Little  Brand  Loyalty 
Amon^  Tire  Buyers 

Dettroit 

A  potential  of  558,000  units  in 
the  new  replacement  tire  market 
in  the  Detroit  area  is  literally 
“up  for  g^-abs”  this  year  for 
tire  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
according  to  the  findings  of  a 
survey  made  by  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

That  figure  represents  esti- 
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mated  sales  of  new  replacement 
tires  in  1964  to  buyers  in  Detroit 
and  suburbia  who  appear  to 
have  no  brand  loyalty. 

Respondents  to  the  “Third 
Annual  Survey  of  Tire  Pur¬ 
chases  and  Preferences”  men¬ 
tioned  25  “brands  bought  last,” 
and  the  top  seller  accounted  for 
only  20%  of  the  total.  Eighteen 
brands  were  mentioned  in  the 
first  survey  in  1961,  and  23  in 
1962. 


Jack  Specht  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-Chicago's  American  discusses  * 
point  with  a  fellow  seminarian.  Next  session:  March  3  at  1 1  a.m. 
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Next  Session:  March  3  at  11  a.m. 

The  second  session  of  the  AANR  Sales  Seminar  is 
scheduled  for  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  3, 
in  Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  New  York.  The  speakers  will 
be:  Raymond  E.  Jones,  supervisor,  spot  coordination  unit, 
Young  &  Rubicam;  Bernard  Kanner,  vicepresident  and 
manager  of  media,  Benton  &  Bowles;  and  Michael  Dono¬ 
van,  vicepresident  and  manager  of  media,  BBDO. 


Consumers 
Prefer  Ads 
In  Papers 

Salt  Lake  City 

Newspaper  advertisinff  con¬ 
tinues  as  the  heavy  favorite  of 
consumers  of  all  types,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fifth  successive  annual 
survey  made  for  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  the  Deseret  News. 

Scores  topping  80  percent 
have  been  recorded  annually  in 
the  Consumer  Analysis  of 
Greater  Salt  Lake.  The  1964 
study  figure  gives  newspaper 
advertising  an  82.3  percent  rat¬ 
ing.  Last  year’s  score  was  81.2. 

Response  is  to  the  question: 
“Which  Advertising  do  you  find 
most  helpful?” 

The  new  study  puts  television 
second  with  18.2.  This  contrasts 
with  21.1  last  year,  20.9  in  1962 
and  17.6  in  both  1960  and  1961. 

Magazines  are  up  1.2  from 
1963  for  a  14.3  score,  radio 
tallied  7.4  against  last  year’s 

6.5. 

Newspaper  scoring  also  has 
continu^  above  the  90  percent 
level  in  answers  to  the  question, 
“Would  you  prefer  newspapers, 
radio,  television  and  magazines 
with  or  without  advertising?” 

The  1964  preference  for  news¬ 
papers  with  advertising  was 

90.5.  Only  2.2  preferred  adver¬ 
tisingless  papers  and  7.3  had  no 
opinion. 

More  than  half  those  inter¬ 
viewed  have  expressed  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  adless  tv  in  each  of  the 
annual  studies.  The  newest  score 
is  57.2  with  34.5  preferring  tv 
with  ads  and  8.3  without  opin¬ 
ion. 

Adless  radio  is  preferred  by 
48.5  while  15.5  preferred  adless 
magazines  and  71.7  like  ads  in 
magazines,  with  12.8  without 
opinion. 


Beamed  to  interest  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  election,  these  bottles  con¬ 
tain  a  fifth  of  Beam  Kentucky 
Straight  Bourbon.  A  bi-partisan 
newspaper  campaign  has  been 
built  around  them. 


‘Action  City’  Shown 
In  8()*Page  Special 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  News  borrowed 
from  the  Charlotte  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  the  theme  of  the 
1964  Panarama  of  Prog^ress 
edition. 

Theme  of  the  edition  pub¬ 
lished  Feb.  11,  was  “The  Action 
City.”  This  is  the  theme  the 
Chamber  chose  for  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  national  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  front  page  of  the  80-page 
special  section  featured  a  night¬ 
time  artistic  rendering  of  the 
Charlotte  skyline.  Beneath  it  ran 
six  color  panels  showing  artistic 
renderings  of  people  shopping, 
construction  workers  building  a 
structure,  and  views  of  the  city 
auditorium,  city  hospital,  Char¬ 
lotte  College  and  the  Mint 
Museum  of  Art. 

There  were  four  parts  to  the 
section  and  each  front  page  used 
color.  Color  was  used  in  eight 
full  page  ads  and  on  seven  other 
pages. 

Advertising  Manager  Robert 
J.  Alander  termed  it  the  best 
Progress  Edition  ever  published 
by  the  News. 

• 

St.  Louis  Bicentennial 
Generates  476  Pa^^es 

The  Sunday,  Feb.  16  edition 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
contained  476  pages  and  600,000 
lines  of  advertising.  This  spe¬ 
cial  edition  commemorated  the 
founding  of  St.  I^ouis,  which  is 
celebrating  its  200th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

Eight  separate  printings  were 
necessary  and  1575  tons  of 
newsprint  were  required  for 
the  press  run  of  more  than  660,- 
000  copies.  Thirty  tons  of  ink 
were  used.  Carriers  had  to  de¬ 
liver  the  edition  in  two  trips 
to  each  subscriber. 

There  were  24  sections  in  all. 
Eleven  of  them,  with  color  title 
pages,  were  devoted  to  St. 
Louis’s  history  and  development. 
The  Bicentennial  edition  was 
sold  for  the  regular  Sunday 
price  of  25  cents.  Readers  or¬ 
dered  more  than  25,000  copies 
for  mailing  to  places  around  the 
world. 

• 

Offers  Spot  Plan 

The  Seattle  Times  has  put 
into  effect  a  space  spot  adver¬ 
tising  plan  in  which  advertisers 
may  .schedule  50-line  minimum 
ads  and/or  150-maximum  line 
ads  Sunday  through  Friday,  all 
in  one  issue  or  in  several  issues 
throughout  the  week.  A  20% 
discount  is  offered  for  five  to 
nine  advertisements  per  week 
and  a  25%  discount  on  10  or 
more  ads  per  week. 
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Lees  Alerts 
Rug  Stores 
To  More  Ads 

The  carpet  advertising  con¬ 
cept  developed  by  James  Lees 
and  Sons  Company,  U.S.  manu¬ 
facturer,  will  be  continued,  Lees 
has  advised  its  retailers.  The 
company  has  been  “receiving 
letters  by  the  thousands  from 
people  all  over  the  country  ask¬ 
ing  where  Lees  carpets  are  sold.” 


Do  you  have  to  know 
somebody  in  the  business 
to  get  a  break 
on  your  carpet? 


“They  tell  us  they  like  Lees 
ads  because  they  say  something 
important,”  .said  Carlton  R. 
Asher,  Lees  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion. 

The  campaign  developed  by 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 
abandoned  pretty  room  scenes 
which  has  been  the  industry’s 
way  of  advertising,  in  favor  of 
a  campaign  with  provocative, 
lx)ld  headlines  which  are  an 
introduction  to  what  Bill  Bern¬ 
bach  describes  as  “tough  copy.” 

The  copy  seeks  to  clear  up  the 
confusion  of  the  consumer  re¬ 
garding  floor  coverings. 

Ads  in  the  Spring  series  are 
lieamed  to  area  rugs,  custom 
carpets,  advice  to  husbands  when 
their  wives  want  to  buy  carpets 
and  one  which  suggests  looking 
carpet  samples  over  in  the  home. 
One  ad  in  this  series  appeared 
in  40  metropolitan  supplements, 
Feb.  23.  Others  will  appear 
March  15  and  April  19. 

“The  quality  and  quantity  of 
dealer  advertising  in  support  of 
this  new  program  was  far  be¬ 
yond  our  expectations,”  said 
Melvin  Boyd,  Lees  ad  manager. 
“Where  our  advertising  ran  in 
locally  edited  supplements  about 
80%  of  our  ads  were  reinforced 
by  major  tie-ins  from  our  major 


accounts.  We  were  barely  able 
to  meet  the  demand  for  display 
material. 

“The  consumer  response  has 
been  incredible,”  he  continued. 

Mr.  Boyd  said  the  dealers  who 
tied  in  with  the  program  in  1963 
are  anxious  to  do  so  again  and 
that  many  who  had  passed  up 
the  first  opportunity  are  joining 
in  the  effort  in  1964. 

• 

*Gold  Mine  in  HmcaiV 
Cojiy  Given  Atmrd 

“Did  you  know  there  is  a  gold 
mine  in  the  center  of  Honolulu?” 

An  advertisement  with  that 
question  as  its  headline  in  the 
Feb.  11  Progress  Edition  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  has  won  a 
series  of  awards  entitled  “Crea¬ 
tive  Award”  for  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  ad,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  L.  Porter 
Dickinson,  president  of  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency. 

The  advertisement,  judged  the 
most  creative  in  idea  and  design 
of  any  produced  especially  for 
the  Progress  Edition,  was  placed 
in  behalf  of  the  new  Kapiolania 
Business  District  in  Honolulu. 

Plaques  were  presented  to: 

B.  K.  Murphy,  Aaron  M. 
Chaney  and  Ted  James,  realtors 
in  charge  of  the  property,  who 
placed  the  advertisement. 

Feril  Angco,  artist  in  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency’s  ad¬ 
vertising  production  department. 

Ruth  Spolum,  the  classified 
advertising  saleswoman  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  ad. 

• 

Linage  Swells  When 
C  of  C  Puls  Out  Daily 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

The  Hutchinson  News,  brush¬ 
ing  aside  superstition,  has 
scheduled  its  annual  “Turnabout 
Day”  for  March  13 — a  Friday. 

On  this  day.  Publisher  John 
P.  Harris  turns  over  the  52,000- 
circulation  daily  to  selected 
members  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  who  take  over  all  staff 
positions  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  regular  staff,  publish  the 
newspaper. 

Last  year,  the  News  netted 
5,000  inches  of  local  advertising 
in  the  special  edition.  All  local 
ads  were  sold  by  the  replacement 
staff  members. 

• 

McCorkle  to  MRS 

Robert  McCorkle,  formerly 
with  Ward-Griffith,  has  joined 
the  New  York  sales  staff  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
newspaper  representatives. 
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- RETAIL  WINNERS . 

^Relaxing  Feeling 


a  sene! 


in  the  Winston>Saleni  Journal-Sentinel 


William  C.  Porter,  president  of  Porter  Advertising 
agency,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  said  the  idea  was  to  plant 
the  feeling  among  the  present  and  potential  customers 
that  business  with  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociation  was  comforting  or  relaxing. 

“We  wanted  to  indicate,”  he  explained,  “that  the  stiff 
and  cold  feeling  often  developed  in  transacting  business 
with  a  financial  institution  was  not  the  case  at  First 
Federal.” 

Thus  the  campaign’s  theme,  “Relaxing  to  know  .  .  .” 
came  into  being.  From  here  body  copy,  which  Mr.  Porter 
writes,  was  built  around  the  theme  with  various,  dominant 
illustrations  depicting  people  and  animals  in  their  most 
relaxed  positions. 

The  ad  sizes  were  an  average  of  50  inches  with  one  color 
used  in  the  illustration  portion  and  the  bank  logo.  There 
was  a  total  of  six  ads  in  the  campaign  which  started  the 
last  week  of  November  and  continued  through  the  end  of 
December.  Each  ad  appeared  one  time. 

While  admitting  that  sales  results  are  hard  to  pin  down 
in  the  savings  and  loan  business,  Mr.  Porter  said,  “un¬ 
officially,  savings  were  increased  about  a  million  dollars” 
as  a  result  of  this  campaign. 

For  1964,  the  bank  has  scheduled  52  ads  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Joumai-Sentinel  (circ.  82,000).  “Both  the 
agency  and  the  association’s  advertising  committee  agree 
that  newspapers  should  remain  as  the  budget’s  No.  1 
medium,”  Mr.  Porter  said. 

Rather  than  run  a  large  black  and  white  ad  (60  to 
100  inches),  Mr.  Porter  said,  the  agency  recommends  the 
account  use  40  to  50  inch  size  ads  in  color.  The  1964  sched¬ 
ule  has  more  than  half  of  the  ads  in  color. 

The  people  primarily  connected  with  the  First  Federal 
advertising  program  are:  Dilworth  Yokley,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Journal-Sentinel;  William  G.  White, 
assistant  treasurer  of  First  Federal;  James  K.  Ward,  art 
director.  Porter  Advertising  Inc.,  and  William  C.  Porter. 

(Cited  by  NAEA  as  “Best  advertising  idea  in  1963”) 
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ADVERTISING  SALES  CLINIC 


API  Seminar  Project 
Shows  Training  Need 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

.Advertising  Manager,  New  York  Post 


In  anticipation  of  a  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  Management  and  Costs 
Seminar  recently  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University,  I  proposed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  project  among  the  par¬ 
ticipating  newspaper  executives : 

•  To  determine  the  image 
your  newspaper  classified  de¬ 
partment  has  in  your  commu¬ 
nity. 

Assignment:  Without  reveal¬ 
ing  your  identity  phone  a  classi¬ 
fied  ad,  under  “Houses  for  Sale” 
(for  purposes  of  discussion  at 
the  seminar)  to  one  of  your  ad 


takers.  It  is  suggested  that  you 
do  not  prepare  an  ad  in  ad¬ 
vance,  but  you  should  have  a 
definite  house  in  mind,  possibly 
your  own,  so  that  you  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  factual  in¬ 
formation.  Use  a  pseudonym. 
Place  the  ad  and  later  call  to 
cancel  it  before  insertion.  Order 
the  ad  for  a  single  day  —  the 
paper’s  best  day,  but  let  your¬ 
self  be  persuad^  to  order  it 
for  the  week  if  the  “sales  talk” 
makes  sense. 


The  newspapers  represented 
are  all  above  '75,000  circulation 
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and  many  are  leaders  in  classi¬ 
fied  linage.  Nearly  all  the  news¬ 
papers  returned  the  filled  in 
questionnaire. 

Here  is  the  tabulation: 

1.  A.  Did  you  find  the  phone 
number  in  your  classified  sec¬ 
tion? 

Yes  20  No  0 

B.  Did  you  find  closing  times 
published? 

Yes  10  No  10 

2.  How  many  seconds  elapsed 
before  you  reached  an  ad  taker? 

16  out  of  20  answered  “10 
seconds  or  less” 

1  60  seconds 

1  30  seconds 

3.  Did  she  aok  for  billing  in¬ 
formation  first? 

Yes  12  No  8 

4.  Did  she  offer  to  help  you 
write  your  ad? 

Yes  11  No  9 

5.  Did  she  make  a  genuine 
effort  to  elicit  more  details? 

Yes  16  No  9 

6.  Did  she  try  to  sell  you  a 
6  or  7  time  order? 


Yes  7  No  9 

7.  IFos  she  friendly  and  etc 

thusiastic? 

Yes  18  No  2 

Answers  here  were  followei 

with  such  comments  as: 

“Not  really — sounded  tired." 
“Friendly,  not  enthusiastic.* 
“Pleasant — Businesslike.” 


pcarinc 


In  a  further  query,  partiei*' 
pants  were  asked  “What  pe^ 
centage  of  total  advertising  does 
your  classified  represent?”  As  a 
result  of  this  question  it  was 
possible  to  correlate  some  of  the 
questions  in  a  rather  striking 
manner  with  the  paper’s  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  showing. 

Only  5  of  the  20  papers  car¬ 
ried  27%  or  more  of  classified 
with  relation  to  total  advertis¬ 
ing  (since  the  10-month  1963 
52-city  Media  Record  report  in¬ 
dicate  that  classified  repre¬ 
sented  27%  of  total  newspaptfja  (Cali 
advertising,  this  figure  was  nsed^]^!!«Jlii 
as  a  mean). 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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“ .  .  .  the  silkworms  are  hon¬ 
ored  at  Asakusa  Kwannon 
Temple.  I  think  the  silkworms 
should  hold  a  ceremony  hon¬ 
oring  the  nylon  industry.  It 
has  saved  a  lot  of  silkworms. 
1  imagine  they  are  grateful . . 


.  .  The  Tahitian  hula  is  a 
hip  movement  you  wouldn’t 
believe.  A  local  rock-and-roll 
that  reminds  me  a  good  deal 
of  my  washing  machine  when 
it  gets  off  beat  and  begins  to 
shake  the  house  ...” 


"...  We  photograph  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountains.  We  photo¬ 
graph  the  burros.  We  photo¬ 
graph  the  native  in  his  native 
habitat.  The  Mexicans  along 
the  coast  highway  have  been 
so  light-metered  they  can  al¬ 
most  tell  you  the  correct  set¬ 
ting  ...” 


...  It  is  a  wonderful  land  of 
'rd  and  legend.  British  naval 
ar.s  sank  Spanish  galleons, 
i.ock-a-block  full  of  Mexican 
\old  and  Peruvian  silver, 
reasure  div  er  s  have  been 
‘jrking  these  waters  for  many 
ears.  An  occasional  barnacled 
rass  cannon  comes  up,  renew- 
nan’s  faith  in  golden 


‘ ..  .You  must  be  very  careful 
when  you  express  your  ‘Ole’ 
opinion.  It  is  done  only  when 
the  matador  does  something 
brilliant.  And  not,  as  I  did  one 
time,  when  the  bull  ran  a  gen¬ 
tleman  over  the  fence  and 
jumped  over  after  him  .  .  .” 


“ .  .  .  The  smooth  little  train 
rushes  past  little  Swiss  villages 
whose  houses  look  as  if  they 
would  play  a  music-box  tune  if 
you  raised  the  roof  ...” 


There's  adventure  and  humor  in 

STANTON  DELAPLANE’S  "POSTCARDS” 


>earing  in 

•♦own  |P*.)  Evening  Chronicle 
rtileld  Californian 
more  (Md.)  News-Potf 
►n  (Mats.)  Herald 
•lo  (N.  Y.)  News 
•lond  (0.)  Plain  Dealer 
(Calif.)  Humboldf  Times 
'•'ill*  (Ind.)  Courier 
•h  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald 
lion  (Calif  I  News-Tribune 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
lo"  (Tea.)  Pest 
napolis  (Ind.)  Tintet 


Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 
Long  Beach  (Calif.) 

Independent  Press-Telegram 
Los  Angelas  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 
Manila  (Philippines)  Herald 
Mexico  City  (Mexico)  Nows 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner 
Okinawa  Morning  Star 
Ontario  (Calif.)  Report 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
Phoenix  (Arix.)  Republic 


Reno  (Nev.)  Gaiette 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Independent 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
Tucson  (Arix.)  Daily  Star 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Colonist 
Virginia  City  (Nev.) 

Territorial  Enterprise 
Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 


555  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco 
GArfield  1-1111 
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AGENCY  PRESIDENT 

Newspapers  Praised 
As  Personal  Medium 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


A  practiced  eye  has  been 
beamed  on  newspapers  by  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Steers,  president  of 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenheld. 

For  a  client,  Mr.  Steers,  who 
grew  up  in  the  agency  ranks 
of  media  research  and  for  eight 
years  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
has  prepared  “A  Discussion  of 
Newspapers  as  a  Communica¬ 
tion  and  Advertising  Medium.” 

Praising  the  printed  newspa¬ 
per  press  as  “our  most  personal 
form  of  mass  communication,” 
Mr.  Steers  added,  “newspapers 
represent  a  gold  mine  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  creative  mar¬ 
keter  and  his  advertising 
agrency.  For  those  who  will  take 
the  time  to  understand  a  news- 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer* 
Special  Exeeee  Inturanee. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you  , 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount.  I 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
SAN  IRANCISCO,  220  Montqomery 
ATLANTA  34  Pc^rf  tree.  N  I 
CHICAGO.  W  Jacbion 
NCW  YORK,  111  John 


paper  and  study  its  function  in 
a  community,  the  rewards  can 
be  great.” 

“Advertisers  should  under¬ 
stand  that  the  major  induce¬ 
ments  used  by  some  publica¬ 
tions  to  increase  sales  (special 
editions,  contests,  sweepstakes) 
are  necessary  selling  tools  even 
though  they  do  not  always  ac¬ 
curately  represent  the  true  value 
of  a  newspaper  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,”  he  said  in  an  interview. 
“Circulations  can  be  inflated 
through  promotion.  This  must 
be  considered  in  appraising  a 
new’spaper’s  advertisng  value.” 

Grew  Ten  Times 

When  the  agency  Mr.  Steers 
heads  today  was  formed  in  1944, 
it  wras  billing  at  the  rate  of  $3,- 
000,000  a  year.  In  1964,  if  the 
projection  proves  accurate,  the 
billing  should  reach  close  to  $30,- 
000,000,  Mr.  Steers  said.  DCSS’s 
new  business  program  started 
off  well  in  1964  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  Line  on  Janu¬ 
ary  2.  Many  current  clients  are 
testing  new  products  now  in 
newspapers,  including  the  Dor- 
den  Co.,  using  ROP  color  in 
tests  of  Danish  Margarine,  and 
black  and  white  for  Kava,  a 
new  coffee  with  half  of  the  caf¬ 
feine  removed. 

Mr.  Steers,  in  his  study,  ex¬ 
plained  the  personal  tone  of 
newspapers  “because  it  is  put 
together  by  local  people,  in 
words  and  phrases  that  have  a 
local  ring,  and  it  talks  and  wor¬ 
ries  about  the  community  that 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

TH.  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


William  E.  Steers 


it  is  a  part  of.” 

“And,”  he  added,  “most  im¬ 
portantly,  the  newspaper  is 
tangible;  it  can  be  held  in  the 
hand;  it  belongs  to  the  reader.” 

Mr.  Steers  quotes  Prof.  Louis 
L.  Snyder  of  the  City  College 
of  New  York,  writing  for  the 
American  Encyclopedia,  as  say¬ 
ing:  “Despite  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  new  flelds  (radio 
and  tv)  the  daily  newspaper  — 
which  uniquely  combines  the 
virtues  of  up-to-dateness  with 
the  relative  permanence  of  the 
printed  page  —  is  still  the  basic 
news  m^ium.” 

Subtle  Hunger 

Recent  newspaper  strikes  are 
cited  in  the  study  as  “oppor¬ 
tunities  to  observe  people  when 
they  were  cut  off  from  their 
newspapers  and  draw  some  con¬ 
clusions  that  reveal  a  subtle 
hunger  that  newspapers  appear 
to  satisfy.”  Mr.  Steers  calls  it 
“obvious”  that  “today’s  news¬ 
paper,  as  a  personal  possession, 
is  a  fact-of-life  in  nearly  every 
community. 

“No  matter  how  enlightened 
we  become  on  world  affairs,  we 
still  care  most  about  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  our  town,  around  the 
corner  and  down  the  street,” 
Mr.  Steers  writes.  “Proof  may 
be  seen  among  the  320  best- 
read  news  stories  of  the  period 
from  1955  to  1960,  54  percent 
were  local.  .  .  . 

“Since  people  are  willing  to 
pay  for  newspapers,  it  seems 
logical  that  they  use  them.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  comforting  to 
know  through  research  that  peo¬ 
ple  read  newspapers  and  read 
them  with  some  intensity. 

“Allen  Sikes,  of  the  BoA, 
ANPA,  says  flatly  —  “News¬ 
papers  are  thoroughly  read;  the 
skeptic  who  thought  previously 
that  newspaper  reading  was  a 
headline-skimming  affair,  which 


led  the  reader  from  Page  1  to 
the  sports  page  to  the  comic 
page,  had  to  revise  his  '  stimate 
when  it  developed  that  the  av¬ 
erage  reading  of  general  news 
pages  with  advertising  was  64 
percent  for  men  and  73  i)ercent 
for  women  —  figures  based  on 
research  that  did  not  count 
headline  reading  at  all. 

100%  Potential 

“What  this  means  is  that  the 
average  general  news  page  con¬ 
tained  something  interesting 
enough  to  cause  64  percent  of 
the  men  and  73  percent  of  the 
women  readers  to  stop,  read 
and  remember,  when  asked. 
Articles,  cartoons,  advertise¬ 
ments,  etc.,  were  read,  not 
pages.  Actual  reading  was  de¬ 
termined  by  individual  tastes 
and  interests.  We  can  see,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  potential  of  any 
given  page  is  100  percent  and 
the  subjects  of  articles  and  their 
presentation  actually  select  a 
sub-audience  out  of  the  total 
audience  for  the  given  article, 
and,  therefore,  the  page.” 

Mr.  Steers  quotes  Starch  data 
from  274  newspaper  studies  to 
demonstrate: 

“1.  The  average  page  attracts 
more  women  than  men  —  63 
percent  of  the  women  and  53 
percent  of  the  men. 

“2.  News  and  entertainment 
sections  are  popular  among  both 
sexes,  while  some  service  arti¬ 
cles  have  a  more  specific  appeal. 

“3.  For  example,  in  the  news 
and  entertainment  areas,  the 
front  page  and  picture  page 
are  the  best  read  pages  in  the 
paper.  Comics  rank  next. 

“4.  Among  service  articles, 
women  naturally  prefer  society 
and  food  pages,  while  men  like 
sports.  But  it  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  learn  that  the  av¬ 
erage  editorial  pages  —  news 
interpretation,  etc.,  —  are  more 
popular  than  average  sports 
pages  among  men  and  average 
food  pages  among  women. 

“The  contention  that  people 
want  to  be  informed  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  their  reading. 
People  are  social  animals  and 
information,  such  as  newspaper 
information,  serves  as  their 
source  of  conversation,  gives 
them  something  to  talk  about 
Perhaps  a  deeply  rooted  desire 
to  conduct  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  also  explains  an  interest  in 
the  unusual  and  offbeat  as  well 
as  printed  opinions  and  inter¬ 
pretations.” 

Comparative  Costs 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  com¬ 
parative  costs,  Mr.  Steers  states 
that  “Newspaper  circulation 
often  costs  less  per  thousand 
than  other  media.”  He  shows 
{Continued  on  page  26) 
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There’s  only 
one  Springfield 


There  are  12  cities  in  the  nation  proudly  named  Spring- 
field.  But  only  one  is  a  state  capital  and  the  economic 
capital  of  an  eleven-county  market:  SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS. 

Springfield's  stable  and  prosperous  economy  is  solidly 
based  upon  agriculture,  diversified  industry,  government 
payrolls,  and  a  rapidly  growing  tourist  and  convention  bus¬ 


iness.  The  diversity  and  balance  of  Springfield’s  economy 
make  the  market  ideal  for  product  tests,  providing 
advertisers  with  a  representative  cross-section  of  the 
buying  public. 

The  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register  pro¬ 
vide  strong  coverage  of  the  market:  100%  in  Sangamon 
County  (Springfield)  and  60%  in  the  entire  trading  area. 


3iUtti»i0  State  Journal  |  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 


•THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


^  Meu)spa{2&(fi 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois  — Northern  Illinois— San  Diego,  California— and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News 
Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major  centers  of  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Steers 

{Continued  from  pone  24) 


the  relative  black  and  white 
page  costs  in  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  magazines  as  compared  to 
1000-line  black  and  white  in¬ 
sertions  in  such  papers  as  the 
New  York  Newa,  New  York 
Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune. 

“When  buying  newspapers,  we 
are  buying  market  coverage  and 
cutting  across  nearly  all  socio¬ 
economic  lines,”  the  Steers  study 
continues. 

“An  understanding  of  Reader 
Identity  of  newspapers  can 
make  or  break  the  success  of  a 
campaign.  Copy  execution  must 
take  this  factor  into  account. 
Our  newspaper  advertisement 
may  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  seen  by  almost  every  person 
in  a  market,  as  we  discovered 
in  our  discussion  of  newspaper 
reading.  If  the  copy  is  written 
and  presented  directly  to  those 
persons  in  the  market  who  need 
the  benefits  of  our  product,  we 
will  probably  get  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  them  because  they 
will  stop  to  read  it.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  over  the  years  have  been 


of  all  families  in 


Wilmington,  DELAWARE 


are  your  potential  customers 
when  you  advertise  in  the 
News- Journal  Papers 
. . .  whose  Single-Rate  Plan 
makes  penetration  of  this  high 
buy-ability  market  surprisingly 
economical 
for  details  contact: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  or 
News- Journal  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


simple,  direct  promises  aimed  at 
the  consumers  who  are  pros¬ 
pects.” 

Under  the  sub-head  of  “Tricks 
of  the  Trade,”  Mr.  Steers  takes 
up  scheduling,  positioning  and 
color  in  newspapers.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter,  he  discusses  both  ROP  and 
preprints.  Proper  scheduling,  he 
notes,  often  requires  knowledge 
of  a  community’s  traditional 
shopping  habits.  Another  sched¬ 
uling  “trick”  mentioned  is  the 
“spot”  approach,  the  use  of  mul¬ 
tiple,  small  space  insertions. 


I  here  are  two 
popular  coatertiMes 
in  the-  economy  field. 


Ours  is  the  uimmI  lookinc  one. 


Triumph  TiflO 


Triumph's  .4d  Program 

Mr.  Steers  brought  the  study 
up-to-the-minute  by  discussing 
the  present  program  his  agency 
is  directing  for  Standard-Tri¬ 
umph  Motor,  Inc.  He  suggested 
calling  on  Michael  L.  Cook,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  Triumph. 
Mr.  Cook  said  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  prepared  and 
placed  by  DCSS  plus  the  co¬ 
operative  ads  placed  by  the  580 
Triumph  dealers,  using  mostly 
copy  written  by  the  agency,  had 
helped  bring  the  line  from  sev¬ 
enth  to  fourth  place  in  the  im¬ 
ported  car  field  in  this  country 
during  the  past  five  years,  and 
had  been  instrumental  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  TR-4  in  the  Number  One 
spot  among  true  sports  cars. 

“Triumph  retail  sales  in  this 


FOR  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY 
IN  SPOT  AND  MULTICOLOR  PRINTING 
INVESTIGATE  THE 

WOOD  5  COLOR  UNIT 
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MACHINERY 
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Piainfieid  Ne/.'  Jersey 


country  increased  25  percent  in 
1963  over  1962,”  Mr.  Cook  said, 
“and  our  sales  for  January  1964 
were  15  percent  ahead  of  Janu¬ 
ary  last  year.” 

Best-selling  season  for  sports 
cars  is  the  period  from  March 
through  July,  according  to  Mr. 
Cook.  Some  dealers  run  ads  in 
their  local  newspapers  every 
week,  spending  up  to  $3,000  a 
month.  Dealers  are  encouraged 
to  use  newspapers  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis,  according  to  Mr.  Cook. 

National  advertising  for  Tri¬ 
umph  is  scheduled  this  spring 
for  publication  in  some  40  news¬ 
papers  in  major  markets.  Mr. 
Steers  said  that  sports  car  fans, 
mostly  men,  are  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  all  the  de¬ 
tailed  information  they  can 
about  a  car  like  the  Triumph. 
One  Triumph  ad  for  the  con¬ 
vertible  in  March  highligd>ts 
two  sentences  above  a  striking 
picture  of  the  car  —  “There  are 
two  popular  convertibles  in  the 
economy  field.  .  .  .  Ours  is  the 
good  looking  one.” 

Beneath  the  picture  more  than 
20  facts  are  given,  including 
suggested  prices  for  a  sports 
m^el  and  a  sedan. 

Media  Dept.  Important 

Mr.  Steers,  formerly  media 
and  marketing  director  of  Ped¬ 
lar  &  Ryan,  before  leaving  that 
agency  to  form  DCSS,  and 
chairman  of  the  media  relations 
committee  of  the  4-A’s,  consid¬ 
ers  the  media  department  one 
of  the  most  important  in  an 
agency.  Sam  Vitt,  the  agency’s 
media  director,  currently  heads 
a  staff  of  39  people. 

“The  advertising  function 
starts  in  a  search  to  properly 
define  the  markets  for  a  given 
product,”  Mr.  Steers  said.  “An 
agency’s  two  vital  creative  func¬ 
tions,  copy  and  media  selection, 
must  be  wrapped  together. 
Great  copy  must  be  addressed 
to  and  reach  the  people  to  whom 
it  will  best  appeal. 

“Retailers  make  newspaper 
advertising  very  successful.  Con¬ 
sumers  expect  these  ads  in  their 
newspapers,  look  for  them,  and 
are  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind 
when  they  read  them. 

“Many  national  advertisers 
today  are  not  using  enough 
creativity  when  they  invest  in 
newspaper  space.  They  do  not 
understand  as  well  as  they 
should  how  newspapers  work, 
how  people  read  them.” 

Mr.  Steers  would  perform  a 
service  by  keeping  his  newspa¬ 
per  study  up  to  date,  with  new 
editions  every  year.  He  knows 
newspaper  publishers  all  over 
the  country,  because  of  his  work 
with  ABC,  and,  therefore,  is  in 
a  position  to  obtain  some  inside 
facts  that  should  help  other  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  improve 


their  use  of  the  media ni  for 
their  clients. 

Qassified  Power 

Concluding  the  interv’ie'v,  Mr. 
Steers  added  a  point  tb  it  the 
study  did  not  include,  nnmely, 
the  tremendous  pulling  power  of 
small  classified  ads: 

“One  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  about  newspapers  is  the 
pull  they  have  on  people,”  he 
said.  “It  does  not  matter  how 
small  your  ad  is  or  where  it  is 
placed,  newspaper  readers  are 
expecting  to  find  information 
when  they  read  newspapers,  and 
if  they  want  what  you  have  to 
sell,  if  you  advertise  it  in  news¬ 
papers,  people  will  ferret  it 
out.” 

o 

2  Memphis  Agencies 
Consolidate  Service 

Mkmphis 

A  merger  of  two  Memphis  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  Brick  Muller 
&  Associates  and  Draper/ 
Swearingen  &  Co.  Inc.,  has  been 
announced  by  the  principals  of 
the  two  firms,  effective  March  1. 

President  of  the  merged  cor¬ 
poration  will  be  Brick  Muller. 
David  H.  Swearingen  will  be 
executive  vicepresident  and 
James  L.  Draper,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer.  All  are  members 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

In  a  joint  statement,  Mr. 
Muller,  Mr.  Draper  and  Mr. 
Swearingen  said,  “This  move 
provides  a  combination  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  abilities  in  con¬ 
sumer,  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  advertising  seldom  found 
in  any  agency.  All  the  principals 
have  handled  complete  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  campaigns 
on  a  national  level.” 


Sales  Clinic 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


Of  the  five  papers  with  over 
27%  of  their  total  volume  in 
classified,  four  were  among  the 
7  where  the  ad  taker  made  an 
effort  to  sell  a  6-time  or  7-time 
order. 

Only  1  of  the  papers  which 
failed  to  ask  for  a  7-time  order 
was  in  the  27%  or  over  classi¬ 
fied  bracket. 

Of  the  9  newspapers  which 
failed  to  help  the  advertiser 
write  their  advertisements,  all 
also  failed  to  attempt  to  sell  6 
or  7  time  orders. 

• 

Rex  Werts  in  Agency 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Rex  Werts,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  News 
Herald,  and  more  recently  with 
James  Lovick  &  Co.,  has  joined 
the  Vancouver  branch  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co. 
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Research  chemist  with  a  mission!  He’s  changing  the  atomic  arrangement  of  a 
complex  molecular  structure.  Objective:  create  an  entirely  new  material  with  new 
properties.  Application:  an  improved  adhesive  for  bonding  metals  together. 

He’s  one  of  more  than  400  graduate  engineers  and  scientists  at  the  General  Motors 
Research  Laboratories,  Detroit,  who  devote  full  time  to  pure  and  applied  research 
.  .  .  seeking  new  information,  new  and  better  ways  of  using  existing  knowledge. 
Their  work  is  not  confined  to  discovering  new  products  for  GM  or  improving  present 
products.  A  good  share  of  their  time  and  talent  is  aimed  at  answering  basic  questions. 
How  do  metals  wear  out?  What  factors  govern  the  properties  of  semiconductors? 
Why  is  one  lubricant  better  than  another?  To  make  the  unknown  known  in  the 
sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy 
and  electronics — that's  the  continuing  aim  of  the  General  Motors  research  team. 

GM’s  vitality  is  people — more  than  600,000  employes,  thousands  of  dealers  and 
suppliers  and  over  a  million  shareholders.  Today  and  in  the  future  .  .  ,  the  basic 
essential  of  GM  is  people. 


Making  Better  Things  For  Yon 


CLASSIFIED  CUMC 

Blind  Box  Number 
Pulls  Weak  Response 

By  Warren  Perry 

CAM,  Minnrapoli*  Star  and  Tribune 


How  smart  is  it  to  use  a  blind 
box  number  in  lieu  of  a  firm’s 
name,  address  and/ or  phone 
number? 

At  best,  it’s  poor  business  if 
the  results  of  an  experiment 
conducted  by  this  writer  can  be 
applied  to  all  blind  number  ads. 
A  Minneapolis  bank  placed  a 
help  wanted  ad  seeking  a  mort¬ 
gagee  loan  counselor.  The  1^^'' 
ad  was  replete  with  adequate 
job  description,  qualifications, 
benefits,  name,  address  and 
phone  number.  White  space  top 
and  bottom  and  9  point  type 
were  used  in  the  “Mortgage 
Counselor”  headline  and  bank 
signature. 

A  nearly  identical  blind  box 
number  ad,  except  for  re-ar¬ 
ranging  the  order  of  copy  and 
changing  the  age  qualification 
from  24-35  to  23-34,  was  posi¬ 
tioned  directly  beneath  the  ad 
containing  the  bank’s  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  phone  number.  Both 
ads  ran  Sunday,  Feb.  9.  The  ad 


SERVICE 


280  B.ooawoy,  Yctk  N  Y 


containing  the  firm  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  telephone  number 
elicited  18  responses  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Feb.  10,  2  responses  on 
Tuesday,  and  1  response  on 
Wednesday  for  a  total  of  21  re¬ 
sponses. 

The  blind  box  number  ad 
drew’  1  reply  on  Monday,  2  on 
Tuesday  and  1  on  Wednesday 
for  a  total  of  4  responses.  The 
ad  w’ith  name,  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  thus  outpulled 
the  blind  number  ad  by  more 
than  5  to  1  despite  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Trilmne’s  well 
publicized  “confidential  service” 
which  enables  blind  number  re¬ 
spondents  to  submit  replies 
without  fear  of  them  falling  into 
the  “wrong  hands”  —  as  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  respondent. 

The  bank  reported  two  of  the 
respondents  to  the  blind  num¬ 
ber  ad  had  also  responded  to 
the  ad  with  the  name,  address, 
and  phone  number.  One  of  the 
other  two  remaining  blind  num¬ 
ber  replies  was  postmarked 
from  a  city  60  miles  from  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  the  last  one  was 
addressed  to  “confidential  serv¬ 
ice”  but  did  not  name  and  there¬ 
by  disqualify  the  bank  from  re¬ 
ceiving  this  reply. 

Most  newspapers  discourage 
the  use  of  blind  box  number  ads 
except  when  there  is  no  other 
alternative.  Rarely  is  the  result 
factor  of  a  blind  number  ad  as 
great  as  the  straightforward  ad 
that  displays  its  signature  and 
makes  it  easy  for  the  reader  to 
respond.  Readers  cannot  be 
blamed  for  being  reluctant  to 
reveal  themselves  to  someone 
w'ho  has  purposely  concealed 
their  identity.  Moreover,  it’s 


easier  and  faster  to  make  an 
appointment  by  telephone  than 
it  is  to  write  or  type  a  letter 
which  then  takes  an  additional 
24  hours  or  more  for  the  post 
office  to  deliver. 

The  case  against  the  blind  box 
number  is  overwhelming  to  the 
point  where  CAMs  might  be  well 
advised  to  make  the  price  of 
blind  box  number  service  almost 
prohibitive. 

*  «  » 

JOBS  FOR  MID-YEAR  GR.4DS 

A  full  page  Chicago  Tribune 
promotion  ad  with  a  caption, 
“Find  Your  Best  Job  Oppor¬ 
tunities  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Mid- America  Job  Guide!”  made 
its  appearance  several  times  be¬ 
tween  Jan.  10  and  26,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  readership  and  results 
by  capitalizing  on  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  mid-term 
January  graduates.  The  three- 
quarter  page  illustration  of  a 
boy  and  girl  in  caps  and  gowns 
with  diplomas  in  hands  left  no 
doubt  to  whom  the  message  w’as 
addressed. 

The  same  illustration  w'ith 
similar  copy  in  3  column  x  125 
line  size  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Sunday,  Jan.  12, 
Chicago  Tribune  classified  sec¬ 
tion  urging  mid-year  graduates 
and  other  job  .seekers  to  turn  to 
the  Tribune’s  Mid- America  Job 
Guide. 

What  is  the  Mid- America  Job 
Guide?  Uniquely,  and  for  nearly 
a  year,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
led  off  the  front  page  of  its  sec¬ 
ond,  or  in  some  cases  its  third, 
Sunday  w’ant  ad  section  with  a 
full  page  employment  offers 
headed  up  with  a  9-column  ban¬ 
ner  labeled  “Mid- America  Job 
Guide.”  The  following  12  to  16 
pages  of  emploj’ment  offers  at¬ 
test  to  the  validity  of  the  copy 
in  the  banner  heading  which 
says,  “Here  in  your  hand  you 
have  the  greatest  array  of  joh 
offerings  in  the  Midwest.” 

Although  some  continuity 
must  be  sacrificed  on  the  classi¬ 
fications  that  are  “jumped”  but 
boldly  cross  referenced  into  the 
pages  beyond  the  Mid- America 
Job  Guide,  few  w’ill  dispute  the 
wisdom  of  merchandising  the 
employment  classification  in  this 
manner. 

• 

Ward-Griffith  Named 

The  New  York  Post  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Ward-Griffith  Com¬ 
pany  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Daniel  L.  Lionel,  advertising 
manager,  said  Ward-Griffith  will 
repre.sent  the  Post  in  the  .sale  of 
national  advertising  other  than 
automotive  which  emanates 
from  all  areas  except  New  York 
Ciiy,  New  England  and  Florida. 
The  Leonard  Company  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  to  repre.sent 
the  Post  in  Florida. 


Classified 
Ads  Stored 
In  Computer 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 

By  July  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times  will  have  completed 
installation  of  a  computer  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  aid  type.setting  and 
store  thou.sands  of  classified  ads 
for  future  recall. 

Frank  McKinney,  Star  and 
Times  general  manager,  said 
the  IBM  1620  computer  will  be 
capable  of  producing  ('nough 
justified  paper  tape  to  keep  12 
linecasting  machines  operating 
constantly. 

The  newspaper  is  using  eight 
Intertype  aiul  Linotype  line- 
casters  and  plans  to  add  four. 

During  peak  hours  Star  em- 
l)loyes  set  about  4,000  lines  of 
type.  An  average  paper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  McKinney,  will  con¬ 
tain  about  100  columns  of  news 
space,  equivalent  to  more  than 
30,000  lines  of  news  type.  Since  j 
two  editions  are  published  daily,  | 
approximately  60,000  lines  of  f 
news  type  are  set  in  each  24-  ’ 
houi’  period. 

‘Exception  Dictionary’ 

Attached  to  the  system  will 
be  a  disc  storage  unit  —  IBM 
1311  —  providing  random  ac¬ 
cess  in  thousandths  of  a  second 
to  two  million  characters  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  unit  will  l)e  used 
to  store  computer  instruction 
programs,  an  “exception  dic¬ 
tionary”  containing  about  200 
unusual  words  such  as  common 
foreign  expressions  and  proper 
names  referred  to  in  the  word 
hyphenation  process,  and  other 
company  accounting  and  pay¬ 
roll  data. 

The  disk  file,  Mr.  McKinney 
said,  opens  a  novel  approach 
to  the  problem  of  organizing 
and  setting  classified  ads.  The 
Star  carried  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  classified  ads  in  its  morn  ng 
and  afternoon  editions  in  1963. 

“In  view  of  this  volume,”  Mr. 
McKinney  observed,  ‘  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  we  intend  to  ex¬ 
plore  methods  of  applying  the 
computer  to  faster  photographic 
composition  techniques.  Classi¬ 
fied  ads  now  arranged  by  hand 
can  be  coded,  alphabetized  and 
grouped  by  category  in  the  disk 
file.  When  a  page  is  ready  for 
makeup,  the  ads  are  brought  out 
of  storage,  passed  through  the 
computer  and  the  paper  tape 
fed  into  a  photo  composition 
machine.  Full  columns  of  ads 
then  can  be  stripped  into  place 
and  an  entire  eight-column  page 
photographed  at  one  time.” 
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4-Unit  URBANITE-prints  the  Des  Plaines.  III..  SUBURBAN  TIMES 

WHY  MORE  PUBLISHERS  COME  TO  GOSS 


Capacity  and  Color  as  you  need  it,,, with 
the  URBANITE  weh  offset 


Goss  URBANITE  is  for  you  —  if  you 

need  press  speed  up  to  40,000  P.P.H. 
...  if  your  old  presses  lack  reserve 
capacity  to  print  extra  sections  and 
big,  special  editions  ...  if  you  are  re¬ 
stricted  on  color  when  your  advertisers 
want  multicolor  impact. 

Goss  URBANITE  is  for  you  — if  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  high  ...  if  you  are 
wasting  too  much  paper  and  ink  ...  if 
there’s  red  ink  on  your  ledger  from 
frequent  down-time,  press  repairs  and 
parts  replacements. 


Each  unit  of  the  semi-cylindrical 
URBANITE  produces  4  broadsheet  pages 
running  straight — 8  running  collect. 
URBANITE  can  grow  as  you  grow— more 
than  30  press  arrangements  possible. 
Ample  provisions  for  total  color  flexi¬ 
bility.  Mail  the  coupon  for  all  facts 
about  URBANITE  performance. 

URBANITE  offers  more  of 
everything  you  need  . . . 

Press  flexibility  —  Running  straight, 
URBANITE  prints  up  to  32  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  64  tabloid;  running  collect, up 


to  64  pages  broadsheet  or  112  tabloid. 
Color  flexibility— Units  stacked  or  ad¬ 
jacent,  offer  many  arrangements  for 
spot  and  process  color.  Running  side- 
lay  and  circumferential  register  .  .  . 
exact  plate  reproduction  —  automatic 
web  tension  .  .  .  give  you  precision 
color  printing. 

Running  economy— Conveniently 
grouped  controls  save  start-up  and 
running  time,  aid  safety.  Ample  work 
space  permits  all  adjustments  without 
breaking  web. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60650 


Sp9cial/sta  in  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses 


|mAc1  a  division  of  MIEHLE  GOSS  dexter.  INC. 
I  I  The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service 
y  O  y  and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wido 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division,  5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60650 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  complete  data  on  the  URBANITE.  We  now  print  (please  fill  in  numbers): 

Total  number  of  papers _ Total  circulation - 

Weekly  issues _ — _ ^Daily  issues - 

Maximum  pages  per  issue:  Broadsheet _ Tabloid - 

Spot  color  used— maximum  number  of  color  pages  per  issue - 

Present  printing  equipment  - - 

Publishing  Company  Name  - - 

Your  Name  and  Title^ _ _ _ 

Street  Address  _ 

City  Zone  State 


PARADE  OF  PROGRESS 

- 1953  TO  1963 - 

NEWSPAPERS-36  to  73 
CIRCULATION-5,322,134  to  12,152,564 


Number  of  Papers  and  ABC  Circulation 
as  of  March  31st  for  each  year 


55 


^3 


8128 


12,152.564 


73  Great  Newspapers  Distributing  Parade  Every  Sunday! 


Akron  Beacon  journal 
Albany  Times-Union 
Albuquerque  Journal 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Asheville  Citizen-Times 
Baltimore  American 
Baton  Rouge  Advocate 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Binghamton  Press 
Boston  Globe 
Bridgeport  Post 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail 
Chattanooga  Sunday  Times 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Dayton  News 


Denver,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
El  Paso  Times 
Erie  Times-News 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Press 
Fargo  Forum 

Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Fresno  Bee 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Hartford  Courant 
Houston  Chronicle 
Indianapolis  Times 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger/Daily  News 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Lincoln  Journal  &  Star 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Gazette 


Long  Beach  (Calif.)  News  &  Independent- 
Press-Telegram 
Long  Island  Press 
Macon  Telegraph  &  News 
Madison,  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Miami  Herald 
Modesto  Bee 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
Newport  News-Hampton  Press 
Oakland  Tribune 

Pasadena  Independent-Star-News 
Peoria  Journal-Star 
Portland  (Maine)  Telegram 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
Reading  Eagle 

Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
Sacramento  Bee 


St.  Joseph  News-Press 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

San  Antonio  Light 

San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 

San  Diego  Union 

San  Jose  Mercury-News 

Scranton,  Scrantonian 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Sioux  City  Journal 

Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader 

Springfield  (0.)  News-Sun 

Syracuse  Herald-American 

Tucson,  Arizona  Daily  Star 

Washington  (D.C.)  Post 

Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register 

Yakima  Herald 

Youngstown  Vindicator 


// 
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THROUGH  73  STRONG  NEWSPAPERS  REACHING  12  MILLION  HOMES  COAST  TO  COAST 

PARADE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.  733  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 
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AgencyBuilds 
‘Interesting’ 
Store  Image 


Chicago 

Shotpun  writing  and  defying 
the  reader  to  really  discem 
what  was  in  the  ads  were  giving 
the  Banner  Store  a  rough  time 
when  Judson-Miller  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  .Anderson,  Ind., 
got  into  the  act. 

Jack  Miller  told  a  Retail  Ad- 
verti.sing  Conference  here  re¬ 
cently  that  when  his  agency  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  it  was  decided 
to  go  along  with  David  Ogilvy 
of  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather, 
who  .said: 

“In  advertising,  the  beginning 
of  greatness  is  to  be  conspicuous 
and  different.  The  beginning  of 
failure  is  to  be  invisible  and 
orthodox.” 

“The  Banner  Store  believed 
that,”  Mr.  Miller  said,  “and  a 
decisive  change  was  made  in  the 
attitude  toward,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  advertising.  After 
asking  itself  several  que.stions, 
the  store  came  up  with  four 
primary  objectives: 

Retain  existing  customers; 
motivate  and  create  new  cus¬ 
tomers;  continually  evidence  the 
store’s  efforts  to  satisfy  in¬ 
creased  customer  needs  and  ex¬ 
pectations;  totally  project  an 
image  of  “Anderson’s  most  in¬ 
teresting  store.” 

An  instance  was  a  V’alentine’s 
Day  ad  in  which  the  .store  capi- 


AD  MANAGER — Arthur  E.  Morse, 
formerly  head  of  the  Morse  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  founded  by  his 
father  in  1902,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Times.  He  succeeds 
Frank  J.  Blewitt,  who  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times  a  year 
ago.  Mr.  Morse  supervised  phases 
of  Gov,  William  W.  Scranton's 
election  campaigns  in  I960  and 
1962. 


talized  on  the  coloring  book, 
which  was  the  rage  at  the  time. 
It  offered  cash  ])rizes  for  color¬ 
ing  and  submitting  Valentine 
ads.  The  contest  drew  .325  en¬ 
tries.  Contestants  submitted  ads 
in  water  colors,  oils,  color  pen¬ 
cils,  crayons,  jiastels,  and  several 
even  u.sed  sequins  and  diamond 
dust.  The  ads  appeared  in  the 
store’s  display  windows  and  in¬ 
terior. 

Banner  also  used  a  new  .An¬ 
niversary  Sale  approach  with  an 
Inner  Space  Program  that  fea¬ 
tured  the  new  face  of  downtown 
Anderson,  which  had  been  re¬ 
built  in  two  years,  and  an  out¬ 
line  halftone  of  the  new  store 
exterior.  The  halftone  also  was 
featured  in  Dollar  Day  ads. 
Then  came  Banner  Days.  Ads 
didn’t  portray  them  as  a  .sale 
event.  Rather,  it  was  a  nine-day 
fashion  event.  Came  Christmas 
and  another  new  ayiproach. 

Tempo  headlines,  ample  white 
space  appeared  in  ads.  No  cap¬ 
tions  or  headings  were  used  on 
the  copy  blocks.  The  first  letter 
in  each  copy  block  was  set  three 
sizes  larger,  moving  the  reader 
right  into  all  the  copy.  Mr. 
Miller  asked: 

“How  many  times  do  we  in 
advertising  lo.se  a  potentially 
great  campaign  becau.se  we’re 
tired  of  it  ?  Do  we  work  harder 
at  making  our  jobs  intere.sting 
than  we  do  at  making  our  efforts 
motivating? 

“It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  potentially 
great  campaigns  have  been 
‘flushed’  just  as  the  customer 
was  beginning  to  grasp  its 
meaning.” 


Georjjia  Lawmakers 
L  pliold  Liquor  Ads 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

■A  bill  to  ))rohibit  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Georgia  was  killed 
in  legislative  committee  here 
Feb.  18. 

The  bill  would  have  banned 
any  advertising  of  whiskey  or 
beer  in  newspaiiers,  magazines 
or  on  radio  or  television  origi¬ 
nating  in  Georgia. 

Sen.  Kyle  Yancey  argued  that 
advertising  of  liquor  led  more 
people  to  drink  and  should  there¬ 
fore  lie  banned. 

Other  legislators  argued  that 
alcohol  sales  are  legal  in  many 
Georgia  counties  and  it  would 
be  wrong  to  restrict  advertising. 
• 

New  Positions  Filled 

Irvin  C.  Hamilton  has  been 
promoted  to  the  new  position 
of  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  XntioruU  Observer, 
and  John  K.  Smith  has  been 
named  national  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal, 


Cigaret  Ads 
Now  Running 
In  Papers 

“No  need  to  panic”  was  the 
decision  reachcxl  by  the  public 
relations  committee  of  the 
Tobacco  Institute  at  its  last 
meeting. 

The  committee  reviewed  the 
impact  of  the  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  the  report  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  Medical  Advisory 
Committee  on  cigarets  and 
health.  They  described  it  as 
“powerful.” 

While  no  official  scoreboard 
w'as  kept  on  editorials,  it  was 
noted  that  many  editors  thought 
the  decision  to  smoke  or  not  to 
smoke  was  up  to  the  individual. 

Almost  all  newspapers  con¬ 
sidered  prohibition  “ridiculous,” 
but  a  minority  said  some  public 
control  was  necessary.  Others 
favored  further  research  and 
government-supervised  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  hazards  of  smoking. 

Meanwhile,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  slight  increase  in  new's- 
paper  advertising  of  cigarets. 
American  Tobacco  Co.’s  new 
Carlton  that  prints  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content  on  the  package 
got  off  to  a  “successful  start” 
using  newspapers  as  the  prime 
medium,  according  to  Robert  K. 
Heimann,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Some  40%  of  the  countrj' 
is  already  covered  and  news¬ 
papers  are  being  added  to  the 
schedule  as  fast  as  markets  are 
opened.  Gardner  Advertising 
Co.  Inc.  is  the  agency,  and  John 
Naylor,  account  executive. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  has  been  charged  by 
American  wdth  the  task  of  find¬ 
ing  a  new  slogan  for  “Luckies.” 
“It  Separates  the  Men  from  the 
Boys — But  Not  the  Girls”  was 
slapped  by  a  number  of  editorial 
writers  as  possibly  influencing 
young  people  to  take  up  smoking. 
American  announced  it  would 
no  longer  sponsor  sports  events 
on  tv.  Where  the  money  involved 
would  go  was  not  revealed. 
Luckies  is  not  investing  a  cent 
currently  in  newspapers. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
through  Wm.  Esty  Co.  Inc., 
.scheduled  two  spot  color  inser¬ 
tions  for  Winstons  in  a  list  of 
newspapers,  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  17. 
Lark,  the  new  filter  by  Liggett 
&  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  use  of  newspapers, 
with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.’s  media  department  adding 
markets  to  the  list. 

Philip  Morris  has  two  new 
filter  cigarets  under  test.  Sara¬ 
toga  (Benton  &  Bowles)  has 
ads  running  in  newspapers  in 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  Tulsa.  Okla., 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Detroit, 
Mich.  Philip  Morris  Multi-filter 
Number  2  is  lieing  tested  in 
newspapers  and  other  media  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  in  ads  placed 
by  L(h)  Burnett  Co.  Inc. 

• 

Savings-Loan  Inlerfsl 
Figures  to  Be  Cheeked 

Sacramento 

A  limited  censorship  is  l)eing 
imposed  on  advertisements  of 
state-chartered  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  California  by 
State  Savings  and  Loan  Com¬ 
missioner  F.  E.  Balderston. 

As  of  Feb.  1,  he  will  lequire 
state  associations  to  submit  any 
ads  if  they  state  specific  per¬ 
centage  of  return  other  than  the 
current  annual  rate. 

Mr.  Balderston  said  the  move 
is  aimed  at  associations  which 
compound  interest  daily  or 
monthly  so  that  the  annual  re¬ 
turn  on  $100  figures  out  to  a 
percentage  higher  than  a 
straight  4.85%  per  year.  He 
said  such  advertising  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  to  determine  whether  it 
is  misleading  or  likely  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  public. 

Spokesmen  for  the  California 
Savings  and  Loan  League  said 
there  is  no  objection  to  his  regu¬ 
lation. 

Wilder  Heads  Agency 

Philadelphia 

Robert  G.  Wilder  has  been 
named  president  of  Lewis  and 
Gilman  Inc.,  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
agency.  John  C.  Belfield  moved 
from  president  to  chairman  of 
the  board.  Mr.  Wilder  joined 
the  agency  in  1950  as  director 
of  public  relations. 


....  M u D 8 o N  8 

PIPE  DREAMS— Hudson's  deptrf- 
mont  store  ran  a  full  page  ad  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  Feb.  5lh 
showing  a  man  and  a  woman 
seated  in  front  of  the  tv  set,  both 
holding  onto  pipes.  The  pitch,  o( 
course,  was  for  women  to  smola 
pipes  which  the  store  is  selling  with 
rhinestone-studded  sparklers. 
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Handle  with  care.  Our  legal  line,  which  appears  on  every 
ad,  helps  us  protect  both  trade-marks.  But  trade-marks  can 
still  be  damaged,  even  destroyed,  if  not  handled  with  care. 
You  can  help  us  protect  these  trade-marks  by  capitaliz¬ 
ing  the  initial  letters  of. “Coke”  and  “Coca-Cola.”  And 
by  never  adding  an  “s”  to  either  trade-mark.  Thank  you. 


IKAM  MAAKtSi 


Dorothy  Wood  —  promoted 
to  Sunday  Mapazine  editor  of 
the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and 
Beacon.  Robert  Tonsino  Sr.  — 
to  special  projects  editor;  Dick 
Crocker  —  to  Sunday  features 
editor:  Forrest  Hintz- to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  real  estate  and  Bet¬ 
ter  Living  section. 


Military-Civilian 
Liaison  Editor  Cited 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Howard  C.  Cleavinger,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle,  has  Ireen 
the  Fairchild  Air 


Miles  Bolus  has  joined  the  Fair- 
child  Publications  advertising  stad 
in  Dmdon.  representing  all  of  the 
Fairchild  papers  in  London  and 
the  British  Isles.  He  was  formerly 
an  advertising  salesman  for  Queen 
maga/ine  in  lamdon.  and  had  also 
been  associated  with  the  lamdon 
E<-onomist  and  London  Sunday 
Times. 


awarded 

Base  Plaque  for  his  con- 
tribution  toward  military-civil- 
M  ian  relationship. 

The  citation  stated  that  Mr. 
Cleavinger  took  a  personal  inter- 
est  in  a  free  flow  of  information 
from  the  military  base  to  the 
public.  Through  frequent  per- 
to  the  Fairchild 
^  base,  it  was  noted,  Mr.  Cleavin- 

K  IHB  ger  obtained  first-hand  knowl- 
DOUBLE  HONORS  were  voted  to  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 

Elmer  M.  (Jay)  Jackson  III,  man-  mand’s  objectives,  mission  and 
aqing  editor  of  the  Annapolis  national  security. 

Capital-Gazette  newspapers  when 
he  was  elected  president  of  Mary- 
land-Delaware  Press  Association 
and  president  of  Chesapeake  AP 
Association.  His  father  held  both 
offices  in  the  1940s. 


RrssELL  Clay,  Dn  r ham 
(N.  C.)  Herald;  Mac  McGrew, 
Richmond  ( Va. )  T i men  -  Dis¬ 
patch;  Wayne  King;  Bernard 
West  —  to  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Xetva  and  Ohnerver. 


Elwood  C.  Peele  —  from 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Xews  Argus, 
to  sports  editor,  Greenville 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Reflector,  replac¬ 
ing  Charles  Vaughn  —  nowon 
the  sports  staff  of  the  New¬ 
port  News  (V^a.)  News-Press. 


Mrs.  Mary  P.  Kell  has  joined  Fair- 
child  News  Service  to  represent 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  METAL 
WORKING  NEWS,  DRL’G  NEWS 
WEEKLY  and  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
David  K.  Carr  has  also  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  cover  for  all  papers  in 
Mansfield,  O. 


Doug  Walker  —  from  court¬ 
house  reporter,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  to  political  reporter.  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 


Ray.mond  Edmonds  —  from 
sports,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  reporter,  Blnefield 
Jerry  Collins  —  from  man-  Telegraph. 

aging  editor.  Laguna  Beach 
(Calif.)  South  Coast  Neivs,  to 
editorial  staff,  Costa  Mesa 
(Calif.)  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot. 


Bryan  Hodgson  —  from  art 
editor.  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  to  art  director 
of  all  departments.  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press  -  Telegram. 
Larry  Allison  —  to  art  editor, 
Press-Telegram.  Robert  Heard 
—  from  Independent,  to  AP,  Los 
Angeles.  James  Melton  —  to 
rewrite.  Independent.  Herschel 
Wilson  —  from  Independent 
telegraph  editor,  to  staff.  Long 
Beach  City  College. 


Jane  Moore,  society  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal  for  eight  years  —  re¬ 
signed.  Jewell  Larkin  and 
Hariett  Russell  —  to  society 
Mike  Quinn  —  from  labor  department, 
and  political  reporter  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 


“The  Retail  Revolution,”  a  b<K>k 
published  by  Fairchild’s  Book  Di¬ 
vision  in  .August,  1%2,  has  just 
been  reprinted  in  Japanese  by  the 
Takeuchi  Books  Limited  of  Japan. 
The  bi>ok  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of 
lectures  tracing  the  evolution  of 
merchandising  sponsored  by  Fair- 
tdiild  Publications  for  the  New 
York  Society  of  Security  Analysts. 


Billie  Holder,  publisher, 
.Alamogordo  Daily  News — elect¬ 
ed  president.  New'  Mexico  Press 
Association. 


John  Depke,  reporter,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Citizen- Journal  — 
JUDY  Hensley  -  from  edi-  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer. 
tor.  Ware  Shoals  (S.  C.)  Life, 
to  w'omen’s  staff,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 


Hazel  Robinson  —  from  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  woman’s 
editor.  Lake  IFnfcs  (Fla.)  High¬ 
lander.  George  Younge  and 
Jane  Crouse  —  to  advertising 
staff. 


Henry  Gordon,  former  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  reporter  —  to  jtub- 
licity  department.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  Cleveland. 


The  editor  of  FOOTWEAR  NEWS, 
Richard  Cohen,  will  take  off  on  a 
market  tour  on  March  1.  He  will 
spend  two  weeks  visiting  footwear 
manufacturers  and  retailers  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee. 


Robert  W.  Ruhl  —  from  edi¬ 
tor  to  president  and  publisher, 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune. 
Eric  W.  Allen  Jr.  —  to  editor. 
Earl  H.  Adams  —  from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor; 
Cle\’EL  Twichell  —  from  re¬ 
gional  editor  to  news  editor; 
M.arjorie  O’Hara — to  reporter. 


Charles  Richards  and  Doug¬ 
las  Lang  —  to  UPI,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M.  Bill  Richmond  — 
to  UPI,  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  replac¬ 
ing  Sa.m  Marler  —  to  bureau 
chief,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Robert 
Huber  —  to  bureau  chief,  Santa 
Fe,  succeeding  Frank  Morgan 
—  to  southw'est  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Dallas, 
Tex. 


Ermina  Stimson,  fashion  editor  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  is  down 
Bahamas  way  sketching  and  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  new  cruise  and  re¬ 
sort  fashions  for  the  paper. 
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Ow'EN  S.  Comora,  a  onetime 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  and  later  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Journal  reporter  —  now 
in  the  NBC  Press  Department 
for  a  special  publicity  program. 


Publfifcart  of 

Daily  Nawt  RKord.  Woman'i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


AWAY  FROM  THE  OFFICE — David  Starr,  managing  editor  of  tha 
Long  Island  Press,  and  his  family  (Mrs.  Starr,  Pamela  and  Peter)  wara 
pictured  at  the  Elbow  Beach  Surf  Club  in  Bermuda  recently. 
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Lumber  Awards  Given 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Ed  Reynolds,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  won  first  place  honors 
in  the  metropolitan  daily  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Sierra  Cascade  Lor- 
pinjf  Conference  competitions. 
Lou  Jobst’s  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  newsprint  report 
took  second  place  honors.  Weekly 
honors  went  to  Leslie  Shaw  of 
the  Lakcport  (Calif.)  Lake 
County  Examiner. 


Eugene  L.  Scott  —  from  Er¬ 
win  Wasey,  Ruthraulf  &  Ryan, 
Los  Angeles,  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Review-Journal. 


VACATIONING — Mr.  and  Mr$. 

James  B.  Skewes  are  pictured  on 
arrival  in  New  York  on  TS  Bre¬ 
men  after  a  two-weeks  cruise  in 
West  Indies.  Mr.  Skewes  is  editor 
of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star. 

Parsons  Will  Run 
Democrats’  Bureau 

Washington  . .  .  . . .  _  _ ^ 

Chairman  John  M.  Bailey  of  rewrite,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  cut  news  manager  for  UPI, 
the  Democratic  National  Com-  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Hartford  bureau  —  retired.  He 

mittee  has  announced  the  ap-  *  *  *  been  a  newsman  for  45 

pointment  of  Arch  Parsons  as  William  Van  Rush  —  pro-  years, 
chief  of  the  committee’s  News  rnoted  to  Sunday  Magazine  edi-  *  *  ♦ 

Bureau.  The  bureau  will  be  in  tor  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Jack  Fleet  —  to  executive 
the  Division  of  Public  Affairs  Democrat,  replacing  Ted  Woods  amusement  editor,  Philadelphia 
headed  by  Deputy  Chairman  — now  state  editor  of  the  Demo-  BuHetin;  Bob  Williams  —  from 
Samuel  C.  Brightman.  crat.  television  columnist  to  amuse- 

Mr.  Parsons,  38,  was  former-  •  *  *  ment  editor.  Bulletin, 

ly  a  specialist  on  Middle  East  Joe  H.  Stroud  —  from  edi-  ♦  *  * 

and  African  affairs  for  the  torial  page.  Little  Rock  Arkan-  Paul  Pace  —  to  reporter, 
Washington  Post.  From  1949  sas  Gazette,  to  editorial  page,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal. 
to  1959,  he  was  on  the  staff  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  ♦  ♦  * 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  and  Twin  City  Sentinel.  E.  M.  Howell,  Foley  On¬ 
line.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  ♦  *  *  looker  —  elected  president,  Ala- 

at  Harvard  1954-1955.  R.  D.  (Ben)  Laime  —  from  bama  Press  Association. 

*  *  *  Associated  Press,  St.  Louis,  to  ♦  ♦  * 

Sam  Williamson  —  promoted  staff,  Washington  University,  Grady  Amann  —  from  re- 
to  advertising  manager.  Enter-  St.  Louis.  porter  to  sports  department, 

prise  Newspapers,  Lynwood,  *  ♦  ♦  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal. 

Wash.  Mrs.  Ilah  Carle,  former  Jack  Wilkins  —  from  To-  ♦  *  * 

associate  publisher,  Nevada  coma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune,  Dwayne  Summar  —  from 
County  (Calif.)  Nugget  —  to  to  public  affairs  department,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti- 
assistant  to  publisher.  Enter-  Weyerhaeuser  Company,  Ta-  nel,  to  public  relations,  Georgia 
prise  Newspapers.  coma.  Power  Co.,  Atlanta. 


TELETYPESETTER 

The  world’s  only 
integrated  and  complete 
system  for  the 
automatic  operation  of 
linecasting  machines 

Fairchild’s  Teletypesetter  Cost 
Reduction  System  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  your  typesetting  and  tape 
requirements  — even  if  you’re  con¬ 
sidering  a  computer  installation. 
It’s  versatile!  Choose  from  5 
high  speed,  light  touch  keyboard 
tape  perforators  and  4  basic  TTS® 
Operating  Units  available  for  all 
makes  and  most  models  of  linecast¬ 
ing  machines.  Select  only  what  you 
need  from  a  wide  range  of  other 
matched  components  designed  for 
high  speed,  low  cost  type  produc¬ 
tion.  To  learn  more,  write  to: 


ALLE.N  Alexander,  a  former 
AP  reporter  and  recently  in¬ 
formation  officer  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  —  named  division 
information  officer,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 


Congressional  Redistricting 


Mrs.  Ia)u  McDermott — from 
women’s  department,  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Journal,  to  reporter 
in  Pasco,  Wash. 

«  Hi 

Thomas  J.  Dygard  —  to  AP 
bureau  chief.  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
replacing  Alva  N.  Dopking  — 
now  AP  bureau  chief  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 


Where  it  stands  today  .  .  .  'the  impact  of  current  court  decisions 
.  .  .  the  impiications  for  the  1964  eiections  .  .  .  are  aii  ciarMed 
by  the  continuinf  studies  ovaiiable  in 


Congressional  Quarterly  Service 

1735  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006 


Gerald  Moore 
photographer, 

(N.  M.)  Tribune. 
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to  reporter- 
Albuquerque 
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PROMOTION 


Creativity  Emphasized 


In  Judging 

By  George  Wilt 

“Creativity:  Promotion’s  Vital 
In^edient”  is  the  theme  that 
Earl  Truax  has  picked  for  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association’s  Conference  May 
17-20. 

The  panel  of  judges  that  will 
pick  the  winners  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  29th  annual  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest  reflects  the  con¬ 
vention  theme.  Laurie  L.  Cava¬ 
naugh,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  and  Marshall  Genshow, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer- 
Press,  who  will  host  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  promotion  clan, 
have  selected  advertising  and 
agency  men  in  the  upper  mid¬ 
west  to  ser\’e  on  the  jury  for 
this  year’s  contest. 

In  all,  two  groups  totalling  30 
executives  from  the  ad  business, 
public  relations,  publishing,  re¬ 
search  and  retailing  will  devote 
the  better  part  of  two  days  to 
examining  the  entries  in  this 
year’s  competition.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  close  to  1,000  pieces 
of  promotion  will  be  submitted. 
Judging  will  take  place  at  the 
Leaming^ton  Hotel,  Minneapolis, 
which  will  also  be  the  scene  of 
the  convention. 

Judging  the  three  national 
advertising  classiflcations  (trade 
paper  advertising,  direct  mail, 
presentations)  are:  Kenneth  A. 
Nelson,  Ken  Nelson  Advertising 
Associates;  John  E.  Withrow, 
president.  Studio  One,  Inc. ; 
Jobert  W.  Hayes,  account  grroup 
head,  BBDO;  George  O.  Ludcke, 
vicepresident.  Reach,  McClinton 
&  Co.;  Dr.  William  A.  Mindak, 
associate  professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Minnesota; 
Jerry  Souers,  Jr.,  director  of 


Panels 


media  and  shows.  General  Mills, 
Inc.;  Robert  B.  Clonnolly,  execu¬ 
tive  art  director,  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  Inc.;  Bradley  G. 
Morison,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theatre, 
and  copy  consultant  to  BBDO; 
Thomas  B.  Kilbride,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Knox  Reeves,  Inc. 

Group  for  Retail 

Retail  Advertising  Promotion 
judges  are  H.  C.  Richardson, 
manager  of  Donaldson’s-Golden 
Rule;  O.  D.  Day,  executive  vice- 
president,  Downtown  Council  of 
Minneapolis;  and  Richard  Mag- 
inot,  advertising  manager  of 
Dayton’s,  Minneapolis  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

Serving  on  the  Classified  Pro¬ 
motion  panel  are  Warren  Perry, 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  E&P  Classified  Clinic 
columnist;  Roger  Maxfield,  clas¬ 
sified  ad  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
Press  and  Dispatch;  and  Don 
Gardner,  president  of  Weaver- 
Gardner  Advertising. 

Picking  the  best  entries  for 
circulation  and  carrier  promo¬ 
tion  are  M.  E.  Fisher,  circulation 
director,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune;  Ivan  Sundberg,  circu¬ 
lation  director,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch;  Otis  Wine- 
gar,  associate  creative  director, 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc. ; 
Richard  W.  Kerker,  president, 
Kerker-Peterson,  Inc.;  Bert  O. 
Lund,  Jr.,  v.p.  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Webb  Publishing  Co.;  and 
Gordon  M.  Malen,  asst.  v.p.  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity.  First 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 


Selecting  the  outstanding  pub¬ 
lic  relations  entries  are  J. 
Robert  Fausch,  consultant  in 
publications,  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools;  Dr.  William  C.  Rogers, 
director.  World  Affairs  Center, 
University  of  Minnesota;  Daniel 
M.  Upham,  managing  editor, 
Minneapolis  Star;  Don  Padilla, 
of  Padilla,  Sarjeant,  Sullivan 
and  Speer,  Inc.;  Donald  W. 
Braman,  Don  Braman  Associ¬ 
ates  ;  and  Robert  F.  Calrow,  asst, 
v.p.,  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Minneapolis  Gas  Company. 

G.  Burton  Brown,  v.p.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research,  Knox  Reeves 
Advertising,  Inc.;  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Jones,  director  of  the  school  of 
journalism.  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota;  and  Bertram  W.  Rus- 
sick,  president,  Mid-Continent 
Surveys,  Inc.;  will  judge  entries 
in  the  research  classification. 

Promotion  personnel  from  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  news¬ 
papers  will  assist  the  judging. 
Bill  Tupper,  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune  will  serve  as  exhibits 
chairman. 

The  Twin  Cities  newspapers 
have  eliminated  themselves  from 
this  year’s  competition  to  avoid 
any  tinge  of  favoritism  with  the 
all-local  judging  panel.  E&P  has 
authorize  the  local  papers  to 
enter  both  1963  and  1964  promo¬ 
tion  in  next  year’s  competition. 

All  entries  in  the  competition 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  NNPA 
Convention  in  May.  Winners  will 
be  honored  at  the  Awards 
Luncheon  on  Monday,  May  18. 
At  afternoon  sessions  following 
the  presentation,  promotion 
managers  submitting  the  win¬ 
ning  entries  will  serve  on  two 
panels,  telling  the  “nuts  and 
bolts’’  stories  of  how  to  prepare 
prize-winning  promotion. 

11  *  * 

CHANGE — Old  and  new  page 
layouts  and  typography  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  are  shown  in  a  new  booklet, 
recently  mailed  to  advertisers 
and  agencies,  as  well  as  to  em¬ 
ployes.  Reduced  size  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  front  pages,  editorial, 
sports,  women’s,  features,  enter¬ 
tainment,  classified,  racing,  fi¬ 
nancial,  and  other  pages  are 
shown,  comparing  February 
1964  presentation  with  that  of 
two  years  ago.  The  booklet  has 
also  been  sent  to  hundreds  of 
schools  of  journalism  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  modern  news  treat¬ 
ment,  page  dress,  format  and 
typography.  Copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  Lawrence 
W.  Merahn,  promotion  director. 

*  *  * 

SHOPPING  CENTERS— “Dela¬ 
ware  Valley  Shopping  Centers 
1963,”  a  68-page  supplement  to 
a  132-page  shopping  center  book 
issued  in  1959,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 


quirer.  The  new  publication 
furnishes  detailed  info:  ination 
on  266  corporate  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  14-county  Philadel¬ 
phia  retail  trading  area,  ('enters 
are  listed  by  community  busi¬ 
ness  area,  and  an  accompanying 
map  printed  on  vinyl,  pinpoints 
their  locations  with  the  56  com¬ 
munities  in  the  area.  Prefaced 
by  a  chronological  listing  of 
center  openings,  the  indexed 
volume  describes  each  shopping 
center  with:  names  of  owner, 
agent  and  architect;  size  of 
tract;  parking  facilities;  esti¬ 
mated  cost;  shopping  liours; 
names  of  principal  stores,  and 
the  number  and  type  of  other 
retail  and  service  outlets.  Priced 
at  $3,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  Inquirer  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  or  from  the 
search  Department. 

*  #  * 

TEENAGERS  —  Editor  Jack 
McHenry  of  the  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun  was  convinced  that 
people  who  habitually  charge 
that  “newspapers  never  print 
anything  good  about  teenagers” 
are  cranks  without  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  He  asked  the  Sun’s  promo¬ 
tion  department  to  research  the 
matter. 

Promotion  Manager  Lyman 
Robbins  produced  a  full-page  ad 
on  the  subject.  Under  the  head, 
“How  come  newspapers  never 
print  anything  good  about  teen¬ 
agers?”  appeared  a  five-column 
montage  of  “favorable”  news 
stories  and  features.  A  box  at 
the  right  of  the  page  stated  that 
“from  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  15  (for 
example).  The  Sun  printed 
1,754  column  inches  of  ‘good’ 
news  about  local  teenagers  .  .  . 
their  activities,  accomplishments,  ' 
ambitions.  In  the  same  issues, 
over  the  same  period  of  time, 
the  newspaper  printed  32  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  unpleasant  news 
about  teenagers. 

“That’s  a  ratio  of  55  to  1  in 
favor  of  good  news  about  teen¬ 
agers  printed  in  The  Sun,”  the 
ad  stated. 

“Isn’t  it  reassuring  to  know 
that  our  teenagers  are  55  to  1  on 
the  right  track?  Isn’t  it  refresh¬ 
ing  to  read  a  newspaper  that 
believes  teenagers  are  BIG 
news?”  the  ad  concludes. 

*  *  * 

GOLD  CUP— “What  do  you  do 
with  a  two-foot-high  gold  cup, 
suitably  engraved?”  asks  a  bro¬ 
chure  released  this  week  by  the 
New  York  Times.  The  folder 
told  of  the  American  Furniture 
Mart’s  Dorothy  Dawe  award  to 
Times’  home  news  editor  George 
O’Brien. 

Under  Mr.  O’Brien’s  picture  | 
on  page  three  of  the  folder  was 
the  answer  to  the  poser:  “You 
use  it  as  a  spur  to  do  an  even  , 
better  job  of  reporting  home 
furnishings.”  I 
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DCAOIWC  CUM  CNWrWK  Of  SMMA  KtTA  CHI 


Half  of  first  prize. 


The  other  half?  Five  hundred  dollars. 

A  plaque  and  a  cash  gift  will  go  to  the  winner  of 
the  award  given  for  distinguished  UN  correspond¬ 
ence  between  April  1,  1963  and  April  1,  1964  by 
the  Deadline  Club,  New  York  Professional  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  deadline  for  entries  is 
April  15;  winners  will  be  announced  May  14. 

Journalists  in  all  media  in  all  countries  may  com¬ 
pete  by  submitting  tear  sheets,  mounted  clip¬ 
pings,  scripts  or  descriptive  memos  telling  of  the 


availability  of  tape  or  film.  Any  person,  group  or 
publication  assigned  permanently  or  temporarily 
to  cover  a  UN  story  is  eligible. 

Enter  the  competition  now  for  this  very  important 
award,  given  by  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
national  journalistic  society  and  sponsored  this 
year  by  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation.  Send  entries  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Awards  Committee,  Room  3214,  405  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 


The  Deadline  Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Editor  Remembers 
Park  Row,  Fleet  St. 

Ilv  Rav  Erwin 


JAMES  DRAWBELL:  An  Autobiogra¬ 
phy  Pantheon  Books.  363  pages. 
$5.96. 

James  Wedgwood  Drawbell’s 
life  forms  a  crowded  and  color¬ 
ful  triptych.  Its  three  periods 
are  recalled  under  titles  of  “The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose”  (impover¬ 
ished  boyhood  in  Scotland),  “In 
Old  Manhattan”  (brief  Park 
Row  reportorial  interlude)  and 
“London  Belongs  to  Me”  (ca¬ 
reer  culmination  as  successful 
editor  for  20  years  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sunday  Chronicle  of  Lon¬ 
don). 

Soon  after  soldier  service  in 
World  War  I  and  brief  news 
apprenticeship  in  Edinburgh 
and  Montreal,  young  James 
Drawbell  ventured  into  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  maelstrom  of  New  York, 
then  dominated  by  such  power¬ 
ful  newspaper  writers  as  Frank¬ 
lin  P.  Adams,  Christopher  Mor- 
ley,  Alexander  Woollcott,  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  Don  Marquis, 
Frank  Sullivan,  Ring  Lardner, 
Arthur  Brisbane  and  George 
Jean  Nathan. 

New  York  Days 

The  newcomer  managed  to 
get  a  job  as  a  copy  editor  on 
the  .Veto  York  Journal  and  later 
became  a  free-lance  Sunday 
feature  writer  for  the  World, 
of  which  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
was  executive  editor  and  O’Hara 
Cosgrave  was  his  immediate 
superior  as  Sunday  magazine 
editor.  His  first  signed  story 
was  about  Harry  Wills  as  a 
contender  against  heavj^eight 
champion  Jack  Dempsey.  He 
spent  a  notable  evening  with 
novelist  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  — 
in  a  speakeasy,  of  course. 

The  bright  Scottish  free-lance 
had  to  summon  all  his  young 
courage  to  decline  an  offer  of 
an  assistant  editorship  on  the 
World  to  fulfill  his  long  dream 
of  infiltrating  Fleet  Street’s 
newspaper  ranks.  He  became  24 
on  the  ship  back  and  by  26  was 
the  youngest  man  up  to  then  to 
gain  an  important  London  edi¬ 
torship. 

In  rebuilding  the  faltering 
Sunday  Chronicle  of  London, 
owned  by  Sir  William  Berry, 
later  Lord  Camrose,  back  to 
popularity  and  prestige,  Editor 
Drawbell  enlisted  such  enlight¬ 
ened  contributors  as  Winston 
Churchill,  John  Gunther,  Doro¬ 
thy  Thompson,  Sinclair  Lewis, 


H.  G.  Wells,  Bertrand  Rus.sell, 
Albert  Einstein,  Havelock  Ellis, 
Andre  Maurois,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
Isadora  Duncan,  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw,  Noel  Coward,  A.  J. 
Cronin  and  he  first  published 
Sheilah  Graham,  then  in  a 
chorus  line. 

Craft  Credo 

Perhaps  some  of  the  journal¬ 
istic  principles  learned  through 
the  years  in  the  travail  and 
travel  of  a  busy,  inquiring,  cru¬ 
sading  London  editor,  always 
the  canny  Scot  (one  thinks  in¬ 
stinctively  of  James  B.  Reston 
of  the  New  York  Times  in  this 
connection)  may  be  craft  guide- 
posts  for  others: 

“When  a  reader  has  lost  faith 
in  a  newspaper,  he  seldom  re¬ 
turns.  There  are  so  many  others 
competing  for  his  friendship. 
We  have  to  realize  our  oppor¬ 
tunity,  make  use  of  the  privilege 
given  us  with  every  issue  of  our 
publication,  and  bind  the  reader 
to  us  with  ties  which,  however 
much  we  may  irk  and  plague 
him  with  our  vagaries,  he  can¬ 
not  break.  We  may  make  mis¬ 
takes,  we  may  differ  often  with 
him  on  vital  questions,  but  we 
must  still  give  him  in  the  sum 
total  of  our  paper  a  something 
that  is  so  near  to  his  life  and 
thinking  that  he  can’t  resist  us 
or  cast  us  off.  .  .  . 

“You  do  not  have  to  be  dull 
to  be  good.  I  had  no  intention 
of  being  dull.  I  was  going  to  be 
lively  and  provocative  and  chal¬ 
lenging.  .  .  . 

“The  element  of  surprise  and 
novelty  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  publishing. 
The  character  of  the  paper 
should  be  sound  and  steadfast, 
but  the  treatment  should  be 
stimulating  and  provocative.  .  .  . 

Reader  Is  Boss 

“There  is  only  one  boss  in 
publishing  —  the  reader.  The 
reader  makes  all  things  possi¬ 
ble;  we  live  in  our  game  only 
with  his  permission.  .  .  . 

“There  is  no  mumbo-jumbo 
about  editing.  It  is  not  done  by 
mirrors.  It  is  a  solid  grind,  in¬ 
spired  by  flair  and  an  egoistic 
belief  in  yourself,  a  standing  up 
for  what  you  believe  to  be  right, 
a  constant  and  unremitting  in¬ 
fliction  of  your  personality  and 
your  beliefs  on  the  public.  .  .  . 

“The  idea  that  the  reader  is 


HISTORY  SOURCE— Dr.  North 
Callahan,  New  York  Univeriity  his¬ 
tory  professor  and  syndicated  New 
York  newspaper  columnist,  used 
Colonial  newspapers  extensively 
as  an  original  research  source  for 
his  latest  of  three  books  on  the 
American  Revolution,  "Royal  Raid¬ 
ers:  The  Tories  of  the  American 
Revolution"  (Bobbs-Merrill.  228 
pages.  $5).  His  earlier  works  on 
the  same  general  subject  were 
biographies  of  Henry  Knox  and 
Daniel  Morgan. 


something  separate,  some  special 
species  that  has  to  be  pandered 
to,  is  a  form  of  journalistic 
paranoia.  An  editor  must  first 
and  last  know  people,  the  great 
mass  of  people,  happy  and  un¬ 
happy,  who  work  for  a  living. 
The  strap-hangers  in  the  under¬ 
ground,  the  queues  waiting  for 
buses.  People.  The  human  heart. 
He  must  be  so  close  to  it,  with 
its  hopes  and  fears,  its  courage 
and  cowardice,  its  greed  and 
generosity,  its  meanness  and 
self-sacrifice,  the  great  crazy 
mixed-upness  of  all  of  us,  that 
he  can  almost  hear  its  corporate 
heartbeat.  .  .  . 

“You  can’t  ‘screen’  people  for 
a  newspaper  job  as  you  can  for 
a  bank  or  a  nuclear  arms  fac¬ 
tory  or  the  Foreign  Office.  No- 
lx)dy  cares  what  school  you  went 
to,  or  whether  you’re  agnostic, 
conservative  or  anti-bomb.  De¬ 
merits  that  rule  a  man  out  for 
the  routine  job  can  be  qualities 
that  push  him  far.” 

These  quotations,  lifted  from 
context  on  widely  separated 
pages,  congeal  into  a  credo  that 
reveals  a  knowing  and  a  glow¬ 
ing  newspaper  editor,  who  prac¬ 
tices  his  principle  of  working 
close  to  the  people  and  reflect¬ 
ing  their  actions  and  ideas. 

*  *  • 

William  Wetmore,  fonnerly  a 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press  re¬ 
porter  and  assistant  city  editor, 
has  written  a  novel,  “All  the 
Right  People,”  for  Doubleday. 


■iiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 

Books  Off  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

. iiiii 

Bob  Brown,  who  writes  the 
“Science  For  You”  column  for 
General  Features  Corporation, 
is  the  author  of  “Science  Circus 
No.  2”  (Fleet.  Illustrated.  286 
pages.  $5.95.).  It’s  a  sequel  to 
Mr.  Brown’s  earlier  book,  “Sci¬ 
ence  Circus”  and  is  filled  with 
experiments  for  children  and 
adults. 

Carle  Hodge,  science  editor 
of  the  Arizona,  Daily  Star, 
Tucson,  is  the  editor  of  “Aridity 
and  Mana,”  published  by  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  The 
604-page  semi-scientific  volume 
examines  the  problems  of  the 
third  of  the  United  States  that 
is  arid  or  semi-arid,  and  the 
role  there  of  reseaixh. 

“Heroes  and  Legends  of 
World  War  I”  (Doubleday.  368 
pages.  $5.95),  by  American  cor¬ 
respondent  Arch  Whitehouse, 
describes  feats  of  war  bravery, 
including  a  legend  about  his  own 
uncle  who  served  in  WWI, 

The  businessman  who  wants 
to  increase  sales,  the  housewife 
who  wants  her  favorite  charity 
to  sell  more  tickets,  the  pub^ 
licity  account  executive  who 
needs  to  know  more  about  han¬ 
dling  conventions  or  some  other 
phase  of  publicity  work  will 
find  useful  advice  in  “Success¬ 
ful  Publicity  In  Your  Business 
and  Community  Life”  (Grosset 
&  Dunlap.  Paperback.  96  pages. 
$1).  The  authors  are  Edward 
Gottlieb,  chairman,  and  Philip 
Klamet,  president,  of  Edward 
Gottlieb  and  Associates,  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  representing  a 
diverse  grroup  of  clients  both  in 
the  U.  S.  and  abroad.  They  both 
have  20  years  of  experience  in 
the  field. 

The  first  complete  book  of  its 
kind  is  “Harper’s  Dictionary  of 
the  Graphic  Arts”  (Harper  & 
Row.  295  pages.  $5.95).  Here 
are  listed  more  than  6,500  basic 
terms.  Words  are  defined  and 
methods  and  processes  are  ex¬ 
plained  clearly.  This  is  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  graphic  arts  in¬ 
formation  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  personnel,  printers, 
lithographers,  publishers,  en¬ 
gravers,  editors,  book  designers, 
advertising  agencies,  schools  of 
journalism,  libraries  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject.  The 
author  is  Edward  Monington 
Allen. 
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The  Minister  said  also  the  tions  have  come  out  in  favor  of 

layout  limits  set  in  the  law  do  the  new  law  as  a  necessary 

not  mean  that  any  story  poing  weapon  to  keep  the  press  clean, 

beyond  them  automatically  be-  tJl  Mercurio,  Chile’s  bigpest  and 

comes  an  offense.  “These  limits  one  of  Latin  America’s  top 

are  only  a  guide  to  the  courts,  newspapers,  gave  it  lukewarm 

to  help  them  in  determining  support.  La  \acion  and  El 

when  sensationalist  coverage  oc-  Diario  Ilustrado  praised  it. 
curs,’’  he  said.  Officially  called,  “Law  Against 

Other  sections  of  the  law  are  Abuses  of  Publicity”,  the  bill 
Santiago,  Chile  of  Justice  Enrique  Ortuzar,  said  designed  for  better  protection  was  adopted  in  January  after  a 

;  page  picture  of  the  stiff  ruling  on  crime  cover-  of  officials  and  private  citizens  bitter  controversy  that  kept  it 

(sexuals  in  femi-  age — as  well  as  separate  sec-  against  libel;  to  clarify  degree  in  congress  for  almost  a  year. 

1  make-up  or  the  tions  against  .scandal  and  ob-  of  responsibility  of  the  owners  It  is  the  personal  work  of  Min- 

of  the  two  halves  scene  storie.s — are  designed  to  and  executives  of  news  organi-  ister  Ortuzar,  a  conservative 
body  of  a  mur-  keep  grisly  copy  and  illustra-  zations;  and  to  strengthen  the  lawyer. 

^  to  be  a  stand-  tions  out  of  the  press.  courts  to  punish  any  printed  or  “The  responsible,  honest  press 

ome  Chilean  tab-  He  added  the  law  also  is  ex-  broadcast  excess.  have  nothing  to  fear,”  he  de- 

pected  “to  put  an  end  to  an  odi-  Press  Criticizes  dared.  “On  the  contrary,  this 

ige  of  crime  and  ous  form  of  blackmail”.  Mr.  "  law  will  bolster  and  dignify  the 

usually  followed  Ortuzar  said  the  government  Criticism  of  the  new  law  is  journalistic  profession  in  our 
jm.  Political  edi-  has  evidence  that  some  publica-  being  heard  from  part  of  the  country,  by  punishing  those  who 

it  and  thrill-seek-  tions  have  at  times  extracted  Chilean  press,  the  Communist  use  the  news  media  to  seek  a 

IS  frequently  be-  money  from  the  frightened  rela-  organ  and  some  tabloids  have  sensationalism  that  offends  pub- 

personal  attacks  tives  of  raped  girls,  of  people  dubbed  it  “the  gag  law”.  “Re-  lie  morality,  for  dishonest  per- 

ment  officials,  in-  who  had  committed  suicide  and  quiem  for  press  freedom”  ban-  sonal  gains,  to  unleash  libelous 

’s  austere,  re-  in  other  cases,  under  threat  of  nered  a  tabloid  in  red  letters  attacks  or  to  promote  unrest 

ent  Jorge  Ales-  splashing  over-inflated  stories  in  across  its  front  page.  through  malicious  press  cam- 

their  front  pages.  But  some  respected  publica-  |)aigns.” 


Chilean  Law  Limits 
Coverage  of  Crime 


Hv  Jose  M.  Orlando 


But  in  the  process  of  cleaning 
up  some  smudgy  spots  in  the 
prolific  Chilean  news  media  (11 
dailies  in  this  city  of  two  million 
people,  plus  a  myriad  of  week- 
lies  and  magazines  and  23  radio 
stations),  the  centrali.st,  staid 
Alessandri  government  left  it- 
self  wide  open  for  charges  of  ^B^ 

stamping  on  press  freedom. 

A  section  of  the  law  sets 
down  jail  sentences  of  up  to 
three  years  for  “sensationalist” 
coverage  of  common  crimes.  The 
law  defines  as  “sensationalism” 
a  story  “giving  prominence  to 
crimes  or  criminals.” 

The  law  further  instructs  the 
courts  that  a  story  on  a  com- 
mon  crime  may  be  considered 
“sensationalist”  if  it  is  more 
than  500  words,  is  headlined 
over  three  columns  or  printed  in 
bigger  type  or  different  color  of 
ink  than  usual.  For  radios  and 
television,  the  limit  is  three  ^BjjjH 

minutes  of  news  on  a  single 
crime  story  per  hour  of  trans-  ^BjUB 

mission. 

This  limitation  applies  only  to 
common  crimes.  The  law  speci- 
fically  leaves  aside  political 
crimes  and  offenses  dealing  with 
security  matters  or  involving 
public  officials.  All  these  can  be 
unrestrictedly  covered. 

Curbing  Grisly  Copy  ■BjUkd 

Pictures  of  people  charged 
with  common  crimes,  their  vie- 
tims,  relatives  or  the  weapons 
used,  can  be  printed  only  by 
special  permission  of  the  court 
handling  the  matter. 

The  law’s  architect.  Minister 
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TO  SOUTBJKAROLiNA 


With  20%  to  100%  circulation  coverage  in  34 
of  S.C.'s  46  counties,  the  Greenville,  Columbia 
and  Charleston  newspapers  reach  more  than  two 
thirds  of  this  state's  potential  for  the  sales  of 
goods  and  services  of  every  kind,  effectively  and 
economically! 


For  rates  and  detailed  information,  contact  the  newspapers  listed 
below,  or  their  national  representatives. 
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CIRCLLATION 


a  Carrier  Safety  Program  had  own  coupon  strip  after  noting 


Lumiiious  Apparel 
Protects  Carriers 


been  instituted. 


Kitchener,  Ont. 

Increasing  the  margin  of 
safety  for  carriers  delivering 
the  Kitch^ener-Waterloo  Record 
after  dark  is  a  continuing  and 
important  progi  am  at  the  news¬ 
paper,  according  to  Joseph  E. 
Fehrenbach,  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

He  emphasized  that  Record 
c  a  r  ri  e  r  s  have  always  been 
taught  to  be  careful  in  traffic, 
no  matter  what  the  hour,  but 
now  they  glow  in  the  dark,  hav¬ 
ing  been  equipped  with  special 
luminous  caps,  vests,  armbands 
and  anklets.  Material  is  sturdy 
orange-color  cloth. 

The  new  equipment  makes  the 
carrier  visible  for  a  block,  Mr. 
Fehrenbach  said.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  worthwhile  during  winter 
when  the  early  dusk  makes  visi¬ 
bility  deceptive  for  drivers. 


riers  in  all  areas  since  no  one 
knows  when  a  moment  of  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  a  young¬ 
ster  will  result  in  an  accident, 
perhaps  not  a  fatal  one,  but 
safety  means  the  prevention  of 
any  kind  or  degree  of  accident. 

“We  have  a  legal  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  our  pub¬ 
lishers  to  consider.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  of  our  carriers 
as  independent  agents  .  .  .  Lit¬ 
tle  Merchants  .  .  .  and  such,  no 
responsibility  should  fall  on  the 
newspaper  for  accidents  involv¬ 
ing  them. 


PROGRESS  RECIPE 

Roseville,  Calif. 

The  circulation  manager  who 
credited  the  managing  editor 
and  his  staff  with  a  25  percent 
increase  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Roseville  Daily  Press-Trib¬ 
une  was  largely  correct,  says 
Frank  E.  Sevrens,  publisher. 

Up  until  a  year  ago,  explod¬ 
ing  population  provided  a  fertile 


the  Honolulu  Advertiser  dc  Stor- 
Bulletin  use  of  the  idea,  ex¬ 
plained  George  Denman,  circu¬ 
lation  service  coordinator,  E.  E. 
Clark  is  circulation  director. 

The  locally  -  drawn  cartoon 
was  based  on  a  boy’s  display 
of  a  new  bicycle  bought  with 
his  own  money  earned  on  a 
newspaper  route.  The  coupon 
expressed  interest  in  a  route 
“so  I  can  earn  my  own  money 
and  earn  swell  trips  and  prizes." 


field  for  expanded  circulation 
but  the  newspaper  was  unable  Perth  Amhov  Pape^r 
to  hold  the  increase,  he  ex-  o  a  i 

plained.  Thanks  to  editorial  im-  Sleeps  Awards  Board 
provements,  the  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  should  exceed  25  per¬ 
cent,  Mr.  Sevrens  believes. 


Court  Ruling 


Gains  linpelus 


The  Record’s  safety  program 
gained  impetus  after  an  address 
to  Canadian  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  in  Kitchener  by  Stewart 
A.  Woods,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Star. 

He  pointed  out  the  various 
responsibilities  of  circulation 
managers  in  connection  with 
carrier  safety,  saying: 

“Our  carrier  safety  program 
should  be  directed  at  all  car- 


“That’s  what  a  lot  of  newss- 
paper  people  thought  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  until  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania  upheld  a  mother’s 
action  in  suing  a  newspaper  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  loss 
of  her  son  in  an  accident  while 
delivering  his  route.” 

A  Canadian  coroner’s  jury, 
Mr.  Woods  related,  recommend¬ 
ed  in  a  carrier  accident  case 
that  “all  junior  vendors  be  sup¬ 
plied  luminous  apparel  to  be 
worn  in  the  course  of  their 
duties  after  sunset.” 

The  Ontario  attorney  general 
followed  up  by  asking  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Circulation  Managers 
Association  what  was  being 
done  and  he  was  informed  that 


CARRIERS  of  the  Kifchener-Waferloo  (Onf.)  Record  stand  out  in  the 
dusk  and  dark  as  they  deliver  newspapers.  They  wear  luminous  caps, 
vests,  armbands  and  anklets.  From  left:  David  Perchaluk,  Debby  and 
John  Edwards. 


Peterson,  CM,  and  in  news  pre¬ 
sentation  under  the  direction  of 
Bob  Skillicorn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Further  gains  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  now  under  way. 

The  Press-Tribune  program 
has  included  a  much  heavier 
play  of  local  news,  including 
sports.  Occasionally  the  entire 
page  one  is  local. 

More  and  better  pictures  are 
being  used.  Here  again  the 
stress  is  on  local  photos. 

More  attention  is  being  paid 
to  readability  and  makeup. 
Label-type  headlines  have  been 
eliminated. 

There  also  has  been  more  de¬ 
partmentalization.  This  includes 
the  daily  use  of  features  in  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  locations. 

The  editorial  page  is  livelier. 
It,  too,  is  more  localized,  Mr. 
Sevrens  said. 

Refinements  include  the  regu¬ 
lar  use  of  a  gold  tint-block  for 
the  page  one  name  plate.  This 
s>Tnlx)lizes  the  use  of  Golden- 
land  as  the  name  for  this  Place 
County  area  first  known  for  its 
gold. 


Included  among  the  awards 
was  one  for  “General  Excel¬ 
lence”  among  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  50,000  or  less.  The 
News  also  won  last  year. 

The  awards  were  accepted  by 
L.  Scott  Olsen,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Evening  News,  at  the 
annual  circulation  conference. 

Mr.  Olsen  also  received  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit  for  “Carrier 
Sales  Promotion,”  “Carrier 
Award  and  Training  Program," 
“Direct  Mail  and  Phone  Solicita¬ 
tion”  and  “House  Advertise¬ 
ment.” 


Coast  Circulation 
Officers  Elected 


RECRUITING  C4RRIERS 


Spokane,  Wash. 

Sunday  color  comic  copy  is 
being  used  successfully  to  re¬ 
cruit  newspaperboys  for  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review, 

Results  are  shown  in  two  tests 
of  special  copy  carrying  a  cou¬ 
pon.  The  first  brought  in  30  re¬ 
plies,  with  25  from  Spokane  and 
five  from  outside  the  city.  The 
second  brought  in  almost  that 
many  coupons  within  five  days 
of  publication. 

Because  of  these  results,  the 
strip  will  be  repeated  when 
needed. 

“A  Good  Deal  for  Neal”  was 
the  heading  applied  to  the  first 
copy.  It  appeared  in  multi-color 
in  a  90-line  space  across  the 
bottom  of  full  page  of  the  comic 


San  Francisco 
Kenneth  Hobson,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Western  Conference 
of  Circulation  Managers  at  ses¬ 
sions  here.  He  succeeds  Arvey 
Drown,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury-News. 

Edgar  W.  Johnson,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette, 
was  elected  vicechairman  with 
J.  B.  Casaday  secretary.  Lyle 
F.  Helander,  Tacoma  News,  and 
William  J.  Kelly,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  were  elected  direc¬ 
tors. 


ABC  Tops  4,000 

Chicago 

With  the  recent  election  of  33 
national  advertisers,  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  now 
boasts  a  total  membership  of 
more  than  4,000,  the  highest  in 
its  history.  ABC  this  year  is 
celebrating  its  50th  anniversary. 


Early  Street  Edition 

Glendai£,  Calif. 
The  Glendale  News-Press  has 
added  a  street  edition  which 
comes  off  the  presses  at  11  ajn. 


Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
The  Evening  News  of  Perth 
Amboy  took  all  five  first  prize 


A  five-point  program  is  large-  awards  in  the  New  Jersey  Press 
ly  responsible  for  the  progress  Association  Circulation  Promo- 
shown  in  circulation  under  Lew  tion  Contest. 
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section.  The  S-R  developed  its  six  days  a  week. 
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ON  Tin:  AIR 

RFE:  Whole  Truth 
And  Nothing  But . . . 

Bv  J«*an  Tarzian 


Radio  Fi  pe  Europe  is  so  dedi¬ 
cated  to  beinp  objective  that 
when  Gfiie  ;\Iater  took  over  as 
RFE  news  director  in  1959,  he 
almost  liad  to  raise  his  rifrht 
hand  and  swear  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothin?  but  the  truth! 

“It  has  to  be,”  said  Mr. 
Mater.  “In  this  situation,  words 
have  to  be  carefully  chosen  so 
that  they  are  ultimately  infor¬ 
mation,  rather  than  propa¬ 
ganda.” 

Radio  Free  Europe  is  a 
private  .American  network  of 
five  radio  stations  in  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Po¬ 
land  and  Rumania,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Munich. 

Newspapers  Help 

Privately  financed  by  con¬ 
tributions  of  United  States  citi¬ 
zens,  RFE  has  a  fund-raising 
campaign  once  a  year  in  which 
newspapers  participate  through 
carrier  Ixiys  who  ask  for  dona¬ 
tions  from  subscribers. 

The  network’s  purpose  is  to 
provide  the  people  of  East  Eu¬ 
rope  with  a  balanced  program 
of  information,  culture,  religion, 
and  entertainment.  It  is  non- 
liartisan. 

Its  Qiarler 

Started  in  1950  by  General 
Lucius  Clay,  its  audience  has 
irrown  to  80,000  people  in  the 
five  iron  curtain  countries. 

When  President  Eisenhower 
launched  the  first  public  fund¬ 
raising  campaign  in  1950  he 
•said:  “Radio  Free  Europe  will 
be  given  the  simplest,  clearest 
charter  in  the  world:  tell  the 
truth.” 

The  central  news  room 
(CNR)  is  composed  of  18  per- 
.sons,  most  of  whom  are  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters.  Mr.  Mater 
has  been  a  newsman  for  more 
than  18  years.  Following  World 
War  II,  he  became  news  editor 
of  DANA,  which  later  became 
DPA,  West  German  press  agen¬ 
cy.  Between  1949  and  1959  he 
was  with  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  and  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun. 

The  CNR  receives  more  than 
one  million  words  a  day  from 
its  news  sources:  United  Press 
International,  Reuters  and  10 
Communist  news  agencies;  cor¬ 


respondents  in  Athens,  Berlin, 
Bonn,  Brussels,  London,  Paris, 
Stockholm,  and  Vienna;  its  New 
York  newsroom  which  provides 
news  and  comments  from  Amer¬ 
ican  personalities,  newspapers, 
etc.;  material  from  freelancers 
in  Tel  Aviv,  New  Delhi,  Tokyo, 
and  Hong  Kong;  and  reports 
from  the  monitoring  desks. 

Selection  Piftcess 

The  material  is  boiled  down 
to  about  150,000  words  and  put 
out  as  a  “hard”  news  budget. 
This  is  fed  to  five  newsrooms 
representing  the  countries  to 
which  RFE  broadcasts. 

In  each  division  about  a  dozen 
persons  translate  the  news  into 
their  native  language.  It  is 
originally  written  in  English  or 
French. 

‘Miniature  News  Agency’ 

“The  central  news  room  acts 
like  a  miniature  news  agency,” 
said  Mr.  Mater.  “It  doesn’t  pro¬ 
vide  packaged  hourly  newscasts. 
It  feeds  the  stories  to  the  desks 
and  the  head  man  there  chooses 
the  stories  on  the  basis  of  im¬ 
portance  and  interest  for  his 
particular  audience.” 

None  of  the  material  used  is 
unconfirmed  or  “source-un¬ 
known”.  Mr.  Mater  stated  six 
rules  that  guide  the  18  news 
editors  in  the  CNR: 

The  Rules 

•  “Accuracy  is  an  absolute 
must.  For  all  stories  in  doubt 
or  having  doubtful  aspects, 
check  with  another  source, 
either  news  agency,  RFE  bu¬ 
reau  or  other. 

•  “Two  source  confirmation 
must  be  obtained  on  stories 
having  questionable  points. 

•  “Accuracy  takes  preced¬ 
ence  over  speed. 

•  “Rumor  and  unconfirmed 
stories  do  not  belong  in  the 
CN  file. 

•  “Avoid  adjectives  and  ad¬ 
verbs. 

•  “Be  wary  of  ‘informed 
sources’  attribution. 

No  Corrections 

“In  short,  better  late  and 
right  than  early  and  wrong,” 
said  Mr.  Mater.  “I  have  never 
had  to  correct  a  major  story. 
There  were  little  errors,  but 
none  that  would  create  distrust 
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or  anger  with  our  audience.” 

RFE  broadcasts  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary  and  Poland 
for  18  hours  every  day;  to 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  five 
hours  per  day.  There  are  no 
commercials. 

Ten-minute  newscasts  cover¬ 
ing  both  the  Communist  and 
free  world  are  broadcast  hourly 
and  represent  17  percent  of 
total  broadcast  time.  There 
also  are  news  shows  scattered 
throughout  the  day  which  range 
from  15  to  45  minutes  plus 
headlines  every  half-hour  in  the 
early  morning. 

Other  News  Activities 

In  addition,  the  CNR  also 
puts  out  several  news  services, 
such  as  selections  from  news¬ 
papers  of  the  U.  S.  and  Europe 
of  the  most  significant  articles 
of  the  day.  Broadcast  daily,  it 
is  a  balanced  account  of  news 
stories  and  editorials. 

“We  try  to  get  both  pro 
and  con  views  of  every  event,” 
Mr.  Mater  said.  “But,  we  don’t 
get  carried  away  with  this 
policy.  If  all  the  major  papers 
either  agree  or  disagree,  we 
don’t  broadcast  an  editorial 
from  a  small  city  daily  just  to 
present  the  other  side. 

“Also,  we  never  suppress 
news  that  finds  fault  with  the 
U.  S.  If  the  consensus  of  the 
papers  is  that  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  was  wrong  in  acting  a 


certain  way,  we  broadcast  it.” 

Sent  free  to  approximately 
600  news  media,  the  press  wire 
is  another  service  issued  by 
RFE.  Printed  three  times  a 
week,  it  offers  straight  news  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Communist 
countries  of  East  Europe. 

In  addition,  once  a  week  “Iron 
Curtain  News”  is  sent  out.  This 
material  goes  deeper  than  the 
press  wires  and  offers  features 
and  background  material  on  the 
Red  countries. 

Background  Material 

Also  the  CNR  acts  as  a  re¬ 
search  bureau  for  any  of  the 
RFE  personnel. 

“If  the  entertainment  editor 
of  Poland  wants  some  back¬ 
ground  material  on  a  program 
she  was  planning,”  Mr.  Mater 
said,  “we  would  dig  up  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  her,  assemble  and 
edit  it  before  giving  it  to  her.” 

The  CNR  also  provides, 
gratis,  features  and  does  re¬ 
search  for  anyone  who  asks  for 
information  on  a  certain  topic 
about  any  Eastern  European 
Communist  country. 

• 

10  Stations’  Logs 

Baltimore 

A  pull-out  television  section 
has  been  added  to  the  magazine 
of  the  Sunday  Sun,  providing 
listings  in  full  for  10  stations 
in  the  Maryland-Pennsylvania- 
District  of  Columbia  area. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  ftiMll 
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Freeman  Has  Spent 
35  Years  on  TASS 


Telepraphone  Agenstv'o  Soviet- 
sky  Soyuz  (TASS)  discovered 
that  Harry  Freeman,  a  U.S. 
citizen  and  managinpr  editor  in 
this  country,  was  observing  his 
35th  anniversary  with  the  Soviet 
ajrency  this  month.  As  a  sur¬ 
prise,  they  staged  a  party  in  his 
honor,  presenting  him  with  per¬ 
sonal  gifts  and  paying  tribute 
to  all  he  has  done  through  the 
years. 

“He  has  played  an  important 
role,”  Leonid  Velichansy,  man¬ 
ager,  said.  Before  World  War 
II,  the  agency’s  staff  was  all 
American.  Today  among  25, 
there  are  four  in  the  commercial 
department  and  three  in  edi¬ 
torial  who  are  Americans.  Be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Freeman,  who  is  as¬ 
sistant  manager  as  well  as  M.  E., 
Emilio  Delgado  covers  Latin- 
American  news,  and  Sascha 
Lurie  is  a  general  reporter. 

Always  Reliable 

“At  first  we  didn’t  have 
enough  trained  journalists  to 
send  to  this  country,”  Mr. 
Velichansy  said.  “From  the 
start,  however,  Mr.  Freeman 
seemed  to  know  what  would  in¬ 
terest  people  in  our  country.  His 
reports  were  never  sensational; 
they  were  always  reliable.  We 
began  sending  correspondents  to 
New  York  to  be  trained  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  and  all  have  gained  a 
great  deal  of  newspaper  knowl¬ 
edge  from  his  talent  and  skill.” 

Not  counting  market  tables 
and  reports,  which  are  consider¬ 
able,  'TASS  sends  about  10,000 
words  a  day  from  this  country, 
and  brings  in  about  100,000. 
New  York  is  also  a  relay  point 
for  news  from  Latin  American 
countries. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate  the  exact  amount 
of  wordage,  since  they  use  a 
leased  radio  circuit  between  New 
York  and  Moscow  and  never 
count  the  words.  Often,  he  said, 
complete  texts  of  important 
speeches  and  statements,  even 
columns  and  editorials,  are  sent 
over  to  the  more  than  2,000 


States  as  well  and  as  honestly  as 
your  agencies  and  newspapers 
report  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
TASS  still  has  some  defects,  but 
I  believe  we  are  improving  all 
the  time.  We  are  proud  of  our 
work.” 

During  the  35  years,  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  has  made  three  trips  to 
Russia,  in  1932,  in  1935,  and  in 
1961.  Each  time  he  spent  about 
two  months  in  the  country, 
traveling  extensively. 

“I  tried  to  talk  to  as  many 
newspapermen  as  I  could,”  he 
said.  ‘“They  have  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  American  news  and  how 
we  present  it. 

“Of  course,  since  they  do  not 
carry  advertising,  Soviet  news¬ 
papers  are  much  smaller  than 
ours.  They  usually  run  from  four 
to  six  pages.  In  the  smaller  cities 
in  four-page  newspapers,  I 
would  find  much  more  news 
about  the  United  States  than 
you  would  find  in  small  city 
dailies  here  about  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Curious  .4bout  U.S. 

“The  Russian  people  are  very 
curious  about  the  United  States. 
They  are  interested  in  our 
movies,  our  sports,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  about  our  standards  of 
living.  They  want  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  things  cost  here. 
The  question  of  unemployment, 
of  which  they  have  very  little, 
interests,  them,  and  of  course, 
the  problem  of  racial  integra¬ 
tion.” 

American  politics  is  invariably 
big  news  in  Russia,  according  to 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  he  personally 
has  covered  almost  all  the  major 
party  conventions,  since  he  has 
been  working  for  TASS.  This 
year  he  will  report  the  Republi¬ 
can  convention. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Freeman  is 
himself  an  independent.  While 
not  enrolled  in  any  party,  he 
said  he  has  voted  in  all  Presi¬ 
dential  elections,  generally 
Democratic.  He  frankly  admitted 
that  his  ideology  would  probably 
be  called  Progressive  Marxism. 


Harry  Freeman  of  TASS  is  pie- 
fured  (at  right)  talking  with  a 
bureau  photo  editor  in  Leningrad 
in  1961. 

who  became  Mrs.  Durant  was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Freeman’s 
verse,  and,  when  Mr.  Durant 
confided  that  there  was  an  open¬ 
ing  at  TASS  for  a  reporter,  she 
suggested  Harry. 

At  the  time,  TASS  employed 
six  men  in  New  York  and  a  part- 
time  man  in  Washington.  All 
were  Americans.  When  World 
War  II  began,  the  staff  was 
rapidly  expanded  and  TASS 
went  on  a  24-hour  basis.  For  a 
while  the  agency  had  30  people 
in  this  countrj'. 

In  1942,  TASS  began  bringing 
in  its  own  newspapermen.  At 
first,  according  to  Mr.  Freeman, 
they  were  not  all  well  trained. 

Good  Journalists 

“Today  we  are  getting  all 
good  journalists,”  he  said.  “They 
know  English  well,  can  type  in 
both  English  and  Russian,  and, 
while  sometimes  what  you  think 
would  be  the  lead  of  the  story  is 
in  the  middle,  they  generally 
follow  the  American  way  of 
reporting  news.” 

Mr.  Durant  was  retired  at  half 
pay  in  1945  and  now  lives  in 
Jamaica,  Vt.  There  have  been 
four  managers  since  then.  The 
general  tour  of  duty  for  the  men 
and  women  who  come  to  work 
here  from  Russia  is  about  five 
years.  Mr.  Freeman  said  that 
some  get  restless  before  that  and 
that  all  of  them  are  glad  to  go 
back  home. 

Americans  on  the  TASS  staff 
here  get  the  guild  wage.  Mr. 
Freeman  said  it  was  difficult  to 
compare  salaries  paid  to  Rus¬ 
sians  with  those  paid  in  this 
country,  since  there  are  so  many 
different  benefits  the  Soviets 


suggested  the  Amei  j  .in  c)u. 
tomers  would  apprcv  ate  re¬ 
ceiving  them  in  Englis!' 

“Within  a  week  the  le  began 
to  arrive  in  English,”  Ir.  Fre^ 
man  recalled.  “It  wasn  irerfect, 
but  then  it  wasn’t  had  either. 
I’m  .sure  no  American  agency 
would  have  been  able  to  dupli- 
cate  what  TASS  did.” 

In  the  years  he  has  !  een  with 
TASS,  Mr.  Freeman  lias  been 
identified  with  many  of  the 
major  stories  from  thi.«  country. 
He  reported  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  conferences  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  San  Francisco  that  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  has  been 
correspondent  at  the  UN  and 
has  been  an  officer  and  a  director 
in  both  the  United  Nations  (Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association  and 
the  Foreign  Press  A.-.sociation. 
Both  visits  of  Premier  Khm- 
shchev  found  Mr.  Freeman  help¬ 
ing  to  cover  the  story. 

At  the  party  in  his  honor, 
there  were  representatives  of 
Pravda,  Izvestia,  Ti-ud,  the 
Polish  News  Agency,  Radio 
Moscow;  Stanley  Swinton,  afr 
sistant  general  manager,  Wally 
Simms,  of  the  world  news  desk 
and  Spike  Classen,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  AP;  Frank  Tre¬ 
maine,  vicepresident  of  UPI;  and 
George  Kitchen,  manager  of 
Canadian  Press  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  he  had  hid 
the  usual  gripes  during  the 
years,  but  that  he  really  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed  himself.  He 
quoted  a  French  writer  who  had 
lived  through  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  who,  when  asked 
what  he  had  done  during  that 
epoch,  had  replied:  “I  survived.” 


AP  Makes  Changes 
In  Caribbean  Area 

Creation  of  a  new  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  readjustment 
of  executive  responsibility  for 
AP  services  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  General 
Manager  Wes  Gallagher. 

Morris  W.  Rosenberg,  chief  i 
of  bureau  in  Mexico  City,  will 
take  over  direct  supervision  of 
news  and  photo  collection  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 


newspapers  in  the  Soviet  Union 
TASS  also  services  39  Soviet 
radio  and  tv  stations  and  ex¬ 
changes  news  with  more  than 
30  foreign  news  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International. 

Objective  Reports 

“TASS  is  not  a  propaganda 
service,”  Mr.  Freeman  insisted. 
“Its  reports  are  really  objective, 
and  I  believe  cover  the  United 
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Poetic  Tie 

It  was  poetry,  however,  not 
politics  that  brought  him  and 
TASS  together  on  Feb.  8,  1929. 
Kenneth  Durant  was  then  head 
of  the  agency  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Freeman,  a  reporter  on  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  wrote  poetry, 
some  of  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  little  magazines. 

The  late  Genevieve  Taggard, 
the  well  known  American  poet 


receive  over  and  above  salaries, 
such  as  all  medical  expenses. 
They  live  comfortably  in  this 
country,  he  said. 

File  in  English 

Five  years  ago,  TASS  started 
to  bring  news  into  this  country 
to  exchange  with  AP  and  UPI, 
and  to  sell  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  others.  When  the 
service  started,  the  dispatches 
were  in  Russian.  Mr.  Freeman 


Richard  G.  Massock,  executive 
representative  based  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  will  devote  himself 
to  further  expansion  of  AP’ii 
news  and  photo  distribution  ne^ 
work  in  the  area  as  well  as  in 
North-Eastern  South  America.  i 
Louis  Uchitelle,  31,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  correspniident  in 
charge  of  the  San  Juan  bureau. 
He  left  the  Mount  Vertmi 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus  to  join 
AP  in  1957. 
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Foundation  Salutes 
2  Press  ‘Patriots’ 


Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

On  \'- ashington’s  Birthday, 
Freedoms  Foundation  here  gave 
its  National  Recognition  Awards 
to  two  iicople  in  the  newspaper 
business  “whose  deeds  merit  the 
applause  of  all  who  cherish  the 
highest  standards  of  patriotic 
citizenship  for  God  and  coun¬ 
try.” 

Cited  were: 

Virgil  M.  Newton  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Triburm  —  “for  his  leadership 
for  more  than  a  decade  in  open¬ 
ing  public  records  to  the  free 
press.  For  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  propagation  of  the 
American  Way  of  Life.”  Mr. 
Newton  has  b^n  chairman  of 
the  freedom  of  information  com¬ 
mittee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mrs.  Klfrieda  Freeman  Tice, 
writer  on  fashions,  foods,  gar¬ 
den  and  society  for  the  Mitchell 
(S.  Dak.)  Daily  Republic  — 
“for  a  successful  career  as  a 
newspaper  reporter,  church 
worker,  community  leader.  For 
achievement  for  her  tasks  as 
national  president  of  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreiffn  Wars  and  her  special 


project,  ‘Women  of  Courage  for 
the  Betterment  of  the  United 
States.’  For  strongly  aiding  in 
regenerated  faith  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Way  of  Life.” 

The  Foundation  conferred  its 
highest  honor,  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Award,  on  Lt.  Col.  John 
H.  Glenn  Jr.,  the  former  astro¬ 
naut. 

Cartoon  Prize  to  Rosen 

In  special  categories,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  awards  were  made  to 
newspaper  people: 

Cartoons  —  $500  and  honor 
medal  to  Hy  Rosen,  Albany 
(N,  Y.)  Timea-Union.  $100 
awards  with  medals  went  to  Cal 
Alley,  Memphis  Commercial-Ap¬ 
peal;  Eugene  Craig,  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch;  James  J.  Dob¬ 
bins,  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler; 
Louis  Goodwin,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch;  Karl  Hubenthal,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Herald  Exam¬ 
iner;  Bill  McClanahan,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News;  Robert  N.  Palm¬ 
er,  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  & 
Press;  Victor  A.  Runtz,  Bangor 
(Me.)  News;  William  S.  Sande- 
son.  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel;  and  Jefferson  D.  Yohn, 


San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun 
Telegram. 

Twenty  other  cartoonists  were 
given  honor  medals. 

Top  Editorial  in  Colorado 

Editorials  —  $500  and  honor 
medal  to  James  D.  Cornell, 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera. 
$100  awards  with  medals  went 
to  Ken  Allen,  Albert  Lea 
(Minn.)  Tribune;  Francis  C. 
Anderson,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook;  Lee  Ander¬ 
son,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News- 
Free  Press;  Henry  L.  Brinton, 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local 
News;  William  E.  Dozier  Jr., 
Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times- 
Telegraph;  Callison  Marks,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Re¬ 
view;  Bob  McMillin,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Times;  C.  Hjalmar 
Nelson,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star;  Franklin  B.  Smith,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  and 
B.  Y.  Wickstrom,  Zephyrhills 
(Fla.)  News. 

Thirty  other  editorial  writers 
were  given  medals. 

The  foundation  also  cited  a 
score  of  writers  of  letters  to 
editors  of  newspapers. 

In  awards  for  photographs 
with  captions,  $100  prizes  and 
honor  medals  were  bestowed  on 
three  newspaper  cameramen : 
Richard  P.  Anthony,  Valley 
Forge  (Pa.)  Sentinel;  Robert 
Q.  Jacobs,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News;  and  Clifford  R.  Yeich, 


Reading  (Pa.)  Times. 

Six  men  from  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal- Herald  and 
News  were  given  honor  medals: 
Bob  Doty,  Walt  Kleine,  Wally 
Nelson,  William  J.  Quinn,  Ryan 
Sanders,  Bill  Shepherd  and  A1 
Wilson. 

• 

IVewliouse  Editor  Cited 
For  Brotherhootl  Work 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Eugene  Farrell,  editor  of  the 
Jersey  Journal,  this  week  re¬ 
ceived  the  Americanization  Ci¬ 
tation  1964  Brotherhood  Award 
from  B’nai  B’rith.  He  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  catalyst  who 
brought  together  the  various 
elements  in  this  city.” 

The  citation  noted  that  in  his 
35  years  as  a  newspaper  man 
Mr.  Farrell  has  been  the  editor 
or  a  ranking  editor  on  five  New- 
house  newspapers,  with  accom¬ 
plishments  in  each  of  the  cities 
where  he  worked. 

Particular  tribute  is  paid  in 
the  citation  to  Mr.  Farrell’s 
work  in  easing  Jersey  City  ten¬ 
sions  over  civil  rights  issues 
last  summer  by  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  city  administration 
and  the  leaders  of  the  NAACP. 
It  also  mentions  his  calm  treat¬ 
ment  and  influence  several  years 
ago  of  Father  Divine’s  purchase 
of  a  Jersey  City  hotel  at  a  time 
when  wild  rumors  were  alarm¬ 
ing  many  citizens. 
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William  Pahlniann,  interior 
desigfner  who  writes  a  column 
on  the  subject  for  the  Hall  Sjti- 
dicate,  was  given  the  highly 
coveted  Elsie  De  Wolfe  Award 
by  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  In¬ 
terior  Designers  at  a  gala  din¬ 
ner  dance  Feb.  27  in  the  Trianon 
Ballroom  of  the  New  York  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel,  whose  interiors  Mr. 
Pahlmann  had  designed.  Mr. 
Pahlmann  is  the  first  to  receive 
this  honor  specifically  for  in¬ 
terior  design.  In  past  years  the 
award  has  l)een  given  to  such 
notables  as  Mrs.  Albert  Lasker, 
and  Cecil  Beaton. 

Cartoonist  Bil  Keane,  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Ariz.,  whose  “Channel 
Chuckles”  tv  comic  panel  was 
10  years  old  Feb.  15,  actually 
has  drawn  5,636  television  gag 
cartoons  during  the  last  decade 
for  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate. 

Twelve  columns  of  Hall  Symdi- 
cate  columnist  Sylvia  Porter, 
beginning  March  2,  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  analysis  of  income  tax 
cuts  by  Congress. 


roster  includes  Tom  Dougla*  Fisher 

(“Today’s  Laugh”), 

Canada  Politics 

ing  (“Tim  Tyler”), 

(“Mary  Worth”),  RepOrtcd  Bv  MP 
•  (formerly  Drag- 

1  Irwin,  magazine  A  socialist  member  of  the 
Dan  Spiegle,  comic  Canadian  parliament  has  in  less 
Woggon,  Cassie  Bill,  than  six  months  become  one  of 
in,  Campbell  Grant,  Canada’s  most  widely  read  poli- 
ooks.  Frequent  visi-  tical  columnists, 
en  Saunders  (“Mary  Often  described  as  a  maverick 
d  “Steve  Roper”),  in  political  circles,  Douglas 
iron  (“Chief  Wahoo”  Fisher,  member  of  the  House  of 
Roper”),  John  Wog-  Commons  for  the  northern  On- 
ector,  Toledo  (Ohio)  tario  riding  of  Port  Arthur, 
'^ermeer  (“Priscilla’s  writes  a  twice  weekly  column 
)  Barnes,  (“Better  titled  “Inside  Politics.” 
ford  Tune  (“Dotty  The  column,  which  originates 
with  the  Toronto  Telegram,  is 
syndicated  by  the  Toronto  Tele- 
gram  News  Service  to  10  other 
Clanadian  newspapers,  and  the 
list  is  growing  steadily. 

His  outlets  now  include  some 
_  of  Canada’s  staunchest  Conserv- 

ative.  Liberal — and  independent 
— newspapers,  including  the  Ot- 
4  tawa  Journal,  Victoria  Times, 

^  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Edmonton 
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How  lo  Read  Belter 
Is  Subject  of  Series 

“Stop  Reading  Word  by  Word 
.  .  .  and  Get  Better  Grades,”  a 
primer  on  faster  and  better 
reading  for  young  people,  will 
be  distributed  in  March  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa- 
ager  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  tion. 

Association,  will  address  the  The  20-article  release  is  the 
Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club  at  second  in  a  read-and-study  se- 
its  “Newspaper  Day”  luncheon  ries  commissioned  by  NEA  from 
March  10.  Mr.  Borglund  will  the  Reading  Laboratory,  Inc., 
trace  trends  in  the  use  of  news-  of  New  York.  The  first,  “30 
paper  features  and  comic  strips  Days  to  Better  Grades,”  was 
from  25  years  ago  to  the  pres-  issued  late  last  Summer  and 
ent  and  delve  into  the  future,  was  an  immediate  success  in 
As  a  highlight  of  his  talk,  he  newspapers  and  as  a  reader 
will  present  NEA’s  Jim  Berrj',  service  book, 
creator  of  “Berry’s  World,”  a  An  expanded  version  of  the 
cartoon  combining  the  power  of  new  series  also  will  be  available 
the  political  comment  with  the  as  a  70-page  book  through  NEA 
punch  of  the  gag  panel.  client  newspapers  only. 
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Double  Amputee  Is 
Lively  Columnist 

By  Gene  E.  Malott 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Two  years  ago,  18-year-old 
Diane  Mills  was  fresh  out  of 
high  school,  had  a  job  as  a  sec¬ 
retary  and  was  looking  fonvard 
— but  not  w'ith  great  enthusiasm 
— to  a  routine  life  as  house¬ 
wife  and  mother. 

Today  Miss  Mills  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  model  and  syndicated 
newspaper  columnist  who  hob¬ 
nobs  with  such  celebrities  as  Ed 
Sullivan,  Jack  Benny  and  Inger 
Stevens.  And  her  life  has  be¬ 
come  one  adventure  after  an¬ 
other. 

For  many  young  girls,  this 
would  be  a  dream-come-true. 
But  in  stumbling  into  her  dream, 
Diane  Mills  sacrificed  both  leg^s. 

Miss  Mills’  column,  “A  Day 
With  Diane”  is  reaching  a  grow¬ 
ing  audience  through  four  of 
Minnesota’s  v»'eekly  newspapers. 
Last  month  her  second  column, 
based  on  her  penchant  for  in¬ 
terviewing  television  personali¬ 
ties  whenever  they  come  to  towm, 
began  appearing  in  the  local  TV 
Guide. 

Awful  Accident 

Miss  Mills’  newspaper  career 
really  began  one  dark  night 
early  in  1962.  She  had  borrowed 
her  mother’s  car,  and  was  driv¬ 
ing  from  the  family  home  in 
suburban  Edina  to  visit  some 
friends  when  it  ran  out  of  gas. 

She  walked  to  a  filling  station 
and  returned  w’ith  a  can  of  gaso¬ 
line.  While  she  was  standing 
behind  her  car  filling  the  tank, 
another  car  came  up  from  be¬ 
hind  on  the  dark  road  and 
crashed  into  her.  Two  days  later 
Miss  Mills  lost  both  legs  at  the 
knees. 

The  spark  for  her  column  was 
struck  during  her  six  months 
in  the  hospital.  She  received 
hundreds  of  letters  of  encour¬ 
agement,  and  in  answering 
them,  she  remembered  some¬ 
thing  she  had  learned  long  be¬ 
fore:  She  liked  to  write. 

But  she  had  done  it  only  once 
—  as  a  high  school  sophomore 
Diane  sold  an  article  to  a  na¬ 
tional  youth  magazine.  She 
didn’t  even  have  experience  on 
her  high  school  paper. 

The  ability  to  write  ran  in 
Diane’s  blood.  Her  mother  is  a 
poet;  her  father  a  promotion 
writer  for  the  Marquette  Corp. 
here.  Her  gp’andfather,  Charles 
E.  Mills,  had  founded  Minne¬ 
sota’s  first  country  daily,  the 


Montevideo  Daily  American,  in 
1892.  Three  of  her  uncles  pres¬ 
ently  run  newspapers  —  Russell 
Mills  of  the  Cambridge  Star 
and  the  Pine  City  Poker  Pio¬ 
neer;  Lowell  Mills,  co-publisher 
of  the  Hutchinson  Lccider;  and 
Everett  Mills,  who  is  publish¬ 
ing  the  montevideio  American  as 
a  bi-weekly.  A  fourth  uncle  runs 
a  printing  company  in  Los 
Altos,  Calif. 

But  before  she  became  a  col¬ 
umnist,  Miss  Mills  became  a 
model.  Anthony  Lane,  who  owns 
a  Minneapolis  model  studio,  saw 
her  photo  on  her  father’s  desk 
and  asked  if  she  had  modeled 
before.  Mr.  Lane  explained  that 
most  commercial  modeling,  in 
contrast  to  fashion  modeling,  is 
done  from  the  waist  up. 

Before  she  knew  it,  Diane 
Mills  had  wheeled  into  Mr. 
Lane’s  studio  and  wheeled  out 
with  her  first  check.  Ironically, 
the  subject  of  the  photograph 
was  only  one  hand,  holding  a 
hearing  aid.  But  that  launched 
her  modeling  career. 

A  Column  Is  Born 

It  was  on  the  suggestion  of 
her  Uncle  Lowell  that  Miss  Mills 
began  w'riting  the  column  to 
fill  in  her  spare  time  at  home. 
That  set  up  a  chain  reaction 
among  her  other  uncles,  and 
soon  the  column  was  appearing 
in  all  four  papers. 

Now,  according  to  Miss  Mills’ 
father,  Eugene  Mills,  her  Uncle 
Lowell  has  told  him,  “I  wouldn’t 
dare  skip  a  column,  because  I 
get  phone  calls  and  people  stop 
me  on  the  street  asking  why 
didn’t  I  print  Diane  this  week.” 
She  has  brought  a  young  girl’s 
musings  —  and  a  touch  of  the 
big  city  —  into  the  life  of  rural 
Minnesota. 

Here  is  an  example  of  her 
style : 

“It’s  rather  lonesome  around 
the  house,”  she  wrote  of  her 
brother’s  leaving.  “He  left  his 
room  in  the  customary  turmoil 
of  school  papers,  clothes  and 
empty  pop  bottles.  Thought  sure 
Mom  would  have  it  in  apple  pie 
order  before  he  got  out  of  town, 
but  she  has  decided  to  leave  it 
that  way  for  awhile  ...  it  helps 
when  she  starts  to  get  misty 
eyed  about  Dick  (her  brother) 
being  so  far  from  home  .  .  . 
she  just  opens  the  door  to  his 
room  and  g;ets  irked  all  over 
again.” 


Diane  Mills 


Miss  Mills’  uncle  Lowell,  she 
says,  is  her  toughest  critic,  and 
sometimes  sends  a  column  back 
for  reworking.  But  through  him 
she  is  learning  to  be  a  newspa¬ 
perwoman.  And,  occasionally, 
with  help  from  the  people  she 
interviews. 

Her  column  has  a  homey 
touch  —  thoughts  around  the 
house,  family  anecdotes  (like 
the  time  her  brother  went  into 
the  army)  and  reader  mail 
(once  when  a  Chicago  disk 
jockey  told  her  story  she  was 
receiving  250  letters  a  day). 
Occasionally  she  will  spice  it 
up  with  a  telephone  interview 
of  a  show  business  personality. 
Once  in  a  while,  her  father  will 
drive  her  into  town  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview, 

Benny  Turns  Table 

Her  first  —  and  at  the  time 
she  thought  her  last  —  was  with 
Jack  Benny.  Miss  Mills  received 
word  of  a  Benny  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  a  downtown  hotel,  and 
decided  to  go.  What  she  didn’t 
know  is  that  Benny  had  set 
aside  time  afterwards  for  an 
exclusive  interview  with  Diane. 
When  they  met  her  mind  went 
blank;  she  had  no  questions 
prepared.  So  Benny  turned  the 
tables  and  interviewed  Diane, 
which  set  the  tone  for  an  entire 
ev'ening  together,  and  a  light 
hearted  “Day  With  Diane”  col¬ 
umn. 

Diane  admits  her  lack  of  jour¬ 
nalism  training  scares  her  some¬ 
times.  When  the  Minnesota 
Press  Women  made  her  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  last  fall,  she 
spent  a  day  listening  to  pro¬ 
fessionals  recite  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  good  writing. 

She  said  she  felt  so  inferior 
that  for  days  afterward  she 
would  sit  at  the  typewriter  just 
tearing  up  half-completed  pages. 

“Listen,”  said  her  father, 
“maybe  you  don’t  have  a  degree 
in  journalism  or  follow  all  the 
dictates  of  proper  writing.  But 
you  have  a  talent  —  and  you 


have  heart.  Besides,  yo:  r  read¬ 
ers  love  your  stuff  just  ibe  way 
you  write  it.” 

Then  she  adds  with  a  grin: 
“Tv  people  like  to  talk  about 
themselves,  anyway,” 

More  Syndication? 

Lately,  Miss  Mills  has  entered 
drama  school  to  improve  her 
diction  and  has  taken  on  some 
tv  commercials  —  but  her  news¬ 
paper  columns,  she  says,  are  her 
first  love. 

With  fiv'e  publications  in  the 
bag,  does  she  have  plans  for 
further  syndication? 

“Not  right  now,”  says  Miss 
Mills.  “Maybe  when  I  feel  I’m 
ready  for  it.” 

Does  she  ev'er  lapse  into  feel¬ 
ing  sorry  for  herself? 

“I  wouldn’t  be  normal  if  I 
didn’t.  But  those  periods  are 
growing  fewer  and  farther  be¬ 
tween.  Normal  isn’t  the  right 
word.  I  do  want  to  be  different 
from  everybody  else  —  but  not 
in  the  way  you  mean.” 

*  «  * 

Newspaper  Reatlership 
Grows,  Says  Barrett 

Speaking  before  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  winter 
meeting  in  Chicago,  nationally 
syndicated  newspaper  columnist 
Cyrus  Barrett  stated,  “We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  rapidly 
changing  world  caught  in  the 
blast  of  an  information  explo¬ 
sion.  Daily  newspapers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  delivering  the  news,  are 
filling  the  public’s  hunger  for 
vital  information  in  a  way  no 
other  communications  medium 
can,  and  to  a  degree  never  before 
attained. 

“The  American  public  des¬ 
perately  needs  information  on 
emplo>Tnent,  careers,  money 
matters,  extra  earnings  and  a 
myriad  of  personal  business 
questions.  This  needed  informa¬ 
tion  is  av’ailable  in  greater  pro¬ 
fusion  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  While  bureaucracy, 
through  numerous  federal  ad¬ 
ministrations,  has  attempted  to 
move  more  heavily  into  the 
public  information  area,  news¬ 
papers,  by  their  inherent  ele¬ 
ments  of  change,  variety,  news¬ 
worthiness,  and  permanence, 
continue  to  fill  the  greatest 
public  information  needs. 

“I  predict,  within  the  next 
five  years,  we  will  see  greatly 
increased  interest  in  private 
enterprise,  as  individuals  auto¬ 
mated  out  of  jobs  turn,  through 
necessity,  to  self-employment. 
This  will  produce  even  higher 
newspaper  readership.”  ! 

Cyrus  Barrett  is  a  vicepresi-  ^ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  which  distributes  his 
column,  “Cy  Barrett  Says  ,  . 
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NA'NA  Starts 
CalUornia 
Region  Wire 

Los  Angeles 

Five  Southern  California 
dailies  have  joined  with  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
to  form  ihe  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance,  a  regional  wire 
service. 

NANA  News  Editor  Peter 
Hahn  said  .several  other  papers 
are  interested  in  joining  the 
alliance,  which  now  consists  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Times, 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook, 
San  Oabricl  Valley  Tribune, 
Santa  Ana  Register,  and  the 
Ontario-Upland  Daily  Report. 

NANA  has  set  up  a  regional 
wire  “loop”  for  these  papers. 
Tied  in  with  the  nationwide  fa¬ 
cilities  of  NANA,  all  papers  on 
the  “loop”  receive  the  daily 
NANA  news  and  feature  re¬ 
ports.  In  addition,  during  cer¬ 
tain  hours  when  the  NANA  re¬ 
port  is  not  being  transmitted, 
the  California  papers  can  use 
the  “loop”  to  transmit  editorials, 
stories,  and  communiques  of 
common  interest  among  them¬ 
selves. 

The  California  Alliance  plans 
to  create  a  regional  sports  wire 
which  will  provide  coverage  of 
the  L.  A.  Dodgers  and  Angels 
games  direct  from  Dodger  Sta¬ 
dium,  or  —  via  NANA  wire  — 
from  wherever  else  the  games 
I  originate. 

The  alliance  also  plans  pool 
coverage  in  other  areas  of  re¬ 
gional  interest,  such  as  in  the 
state  capital  at  Sacramento,  and 
the  national  political  conven¬ 
tions  later  this  year. 

Will  Eisner,  NANA  Presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  wire  service  is 
negotiating  with  several  other 
clusters  of  community  papers 
around  the  country  where  re¬ 
gional  alliances  may  be  set  up. 

• 

Elkhart  Truth  Plans 
.4imiversary  Expansion 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

As  part  of  its  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  observance,  the  Truth  Pub- 
i  lishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Elkhart  Truth,  has  pub- 
chased  a  six-story  downtown  of¬ 
fice  building  to  house  part  of 
its  operation. 

John  F.  Dille  Jr.,  president, 
said  the  building  will  house  ex- 
1  ecutive  offices  for  the  corpora- 
I  tion’s  tv,  radio  and  newspaper 
1  operations.  The  acquired  build- 
^  ing  is  across  the  street  from 
the  present  plant.  Many  of  the 
I  present  tenants  will  remain. 


Pickets  Don*t  Stop 
The  Lady  from  Maine 

Concord,  N.  H. 

It’s  a  pretty  dull  day  when 
one  or  more  of  the  Republican 
presidential  aspirants  do  not 
drop  in  at  New  Hampshire  news- 
l)aper  offices  for  friendly  chats 
with  editors  and  publishers. 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of 
New  York,  Sen.  Barry  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona  and  Sen.  Mar¬ 
garet  Chase  Smith  of  Maine 
iiave  called  at  newspaper  plants 
in  virtually  every  community 
they  have  visited  in  recent  cam- 
l)aign  swings  around  the  Granite 
State.  These  have  included  week¬ 
lies,  as  well  as  dailies,  and  if 
they  happened  to  Ije  Democratic 
publications  it  didn’t  matter  at 
all  to  the  GOP  candidates. 

Stopping  off  in  Concord,  the 
lady  senator  from  Maine  en¬ 
countered  a  picket  line  at  the 
Coneord  Daily  Monitor,  but  she 
chatted  amiably  with  the  pickets 
and  assured  them  she  would  “act 
as  their  arbiter.” 

She  said  she  wanted  to  see 
her  friend,  Thomas  W.  Gerber 
Jr.,  general  manager  of  the 
afternoon  newspaper,  where 
printers  have  l)een  on  strike 
since  last  June. 

Area  Encyclopedia 
Li»t8  All  Business 

Beloit,  Wis. 

The  Beloit  Daily  News  re¬ 
cently  published  an  edition  titled, 
“Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin-Northern  Illinois  —  the 
Stateline  Area”  to  acquaint  its 
readers  with  the  commercial 
and  industrial  center. 

The  60-page  guide  listed 
alphabetically  2,423  businesses 
in  the  more  than  20  communities 
reached  by  the  Daily  News. 

Gulf  Coast  Edition 

Houston,  Tex. 

The  Houston  Chroniele  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  14,  published  a 
“Go  Coast  USA”  number  of 
362  pages.  Until  that  time,  the 
April  14,  1963  Chronicle  of  318 
pages  was  the  largest  it  had 
ever  published.  “Go  Coast  USA” 
contains  four  sections  filled  with 
color  photos  telling  the  story  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  area. 

• 

Won  Four  ‘Firsts’ 

In  a  list  of  the  winners  in 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  contest  (Feb. 
8)  the  Van  Nuys  News  was 
credited  with  winning  only  one 
first  place.  Instead,  the  News 
won  four  first-place  honors  — 
general  excellence,  women’s  in¬ 
terest  coverage,  sports  page  and 
promotion. 


Goss  Selects 
Press  Plant 
Site  in  Iowa 

Chicago 

Plans  for  construction  in  the 
next  year  of  a  printing  press 
plant  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
have  been  announced  by  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter  Inc. 

The  plant  will  be  used  to 
increase  production  of  the 
Urbanite  web  offset  newspaper 
presses.  When  operating  at  full 
capacity  the  initial  unit  of  the 
new  plant  will  turn  out  $10  to 
$12  million  worth  of  presses  a 
year,  according  to  James  W. 
Coultrap,  M-G-D  president.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  orders 
already  on  hand  and  anticipated. 

The  plant  will  employ  400 
persons. 

The  site  includes  50  acres  of 
land  sufficient  to  triple  the  size 
when  warranted.  It  is  located  in 
a  138-acre  industrial  park  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  .south  edge  of 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Eventual  plans  call  for  the 
manufacture  of  larger  presses 
of  the  same  type  as  the 
Urbanite. 

Details  were  worked  out  Feb. 
21  by  Cedar  Rapids  Chamber  of 


Commerce  officials,  Mr.  Coultrap, 
J.  A.  Riggs,  president  of  the 
Goss  Company  and  M-G-D  board 
chairman;  E.  G.  Morrison,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Goss 
division,  and  S.  J.  Marinello, 
manufacturing  vicepresident  of 
Goss  division. 

Besides  the  Chicago  operation 
there  is  a  Goss  plant  in  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.,  and  overseas. 

• 

Herald-Traveler  Has 
$1.3  Million  Profit 

Boston 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp. 
and  its  subsidiary,  WHDH  Inc., 
reported  a  net  profit  in  1963  of 
$1,367,431,  the  equivalent  of 
$2.69  for  each  of  507,939  shares. 

In  1962  the  corporations  re¬ 
ported  net  profit  of  $1,572,577, 
or  $3.33  a  share  for  472,397 
shares. 

Roger  P.  Talmadge,  treasurer, 
said  the  newspapers  showed  a 
gain  of  663,543  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  an  increase  of  2.4  percent, 
according  to  Media  Records. 

The  Herald-Traveler  has  been 
operating  the  television  station 
(WHDH-tv)  on  a  temporary 
l)ermit  from  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  pend¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  litigation. 
Several  groups  are  contesting 
for  the  franchise.  Testimony  in 
the  case  is  scheduled  to  begpn 
March  23  in  Washington. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Obey  Police 
During  Riot, 
Photogs  Told 

James  Laxson,  Atlanta  photo 
editor  for  the  Associated  Press, 
has  this  advice  for  photogra¬ 
phers  covering  riotous  racial 
stories : 

“Obey  the  police.  Move 
promptly  when  they  ask  you  to 
move,  but  don’t  move  any  far¬ 
ther  than  necessar>';  it  may  be 
10  feet  or  two  blocks,  but  move. 
We  can’t  afford  arrests.  You 
can’t  cover  a  racial  story  from 
the  jail  while  charged  with  ‘fail¬ 
ure  to  move  on.’  Keep  in  mind 
that  police  work  long  hours 
during  a  7-acial  .story,  doing  a 
difficult  job.  Their  patience  can 
get  thin.’’ 

Mr.  Laxson’s  caution  is  one 
of  the  many  tips  for  photogra¬ 
phers  and  photo  editors  pub¬ 
lished  in  “Picture  Talk,’’  a 
spiral-bound  book  l)eing  distrib¬ 
uted  to  AP  photo  pei-sonnel  and 
members  sending  on  the  Wire- 
photo  network. 

Beware  of  Stranger.s 

The  book  contains  the  high¬ 
lights  of  recent  discussions  by 
representatives  from  the  11 
largest  AP  photo  bureaus  who 
met  in  New  York.  Their  dis¬ 
cussions  range<l  the  spectrum  of 
photo  problems  from  caption 
writing  to  the  production  of 
creative  pictures  which  will 
illustrate  the  most  difficult  topic, 
and  on  into  problems  peculiar 
only  to  a  press  association, 

Mr.  Laxson’s  discourse  in¬ 
cluded  a  caution  that  photogra¬ 
phers  probably  haven’t  heard 
since  they  were  children: 

“Don’t  confide  in  strangers. 
One  cameraman  drove  onto  the 
campus  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  just  as  the  students 
were  getting  restless  over  the 
admittance  of  James  Meredith. 
As  the  cameraman  stepped  out 
of  his  car,  he  happened  to  re¬ 
mark:  ‘I’ve  just  driven  600 
miles  to  see  a  demonstration.’ 

“An  obliging  group  roughed 
him  up  and  wrecked  his  car.’’ 

Mr.  Laxson  said  the  basic 
equipment  for  covering  the  ra¬ 
cial  story  consists  of  a  wide- 
angle  lens  and  “guts.” 

Photographers,  he  said,  are 
special  targets  on  a  racial  story 
and  those  using  a  flash  at  night 
are  even  more  vulnerable. 

“We  are  hoping  to  overcome 
this  disadvantage  with  the  use 
of  infra-red  film  and  a  red  filter 
on  the  strobe  unit,”  Mr.  Laxson 
said.  “With  this  equipment, 
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SAFETY  HATS  will  be  worn  by 
photographers  and  reporters  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
when  the  assignment  warrants. 
Here,  Bill  DeLuga,  Daily  News 
News  photographer,  wears  head- 
gear  designed  to  protect  staffers 
from  head  injuires. 

flash  pictures  can  be  made  al¬ 
most  unnoticed,  since  the  light 
apjtears  no  stronger  than  an 
instant’s  glow  from  a  cigarette. 

“But  infra-red  film  is  highly 
sensitive  and  requires  very  care¬ 
ful  handling,  and  we  have  not 
gotten  completely  satisfactorj’ 
results  in  our  limited  te.sts.” 

In  a  discussion  of  interpretive 
photography,  Don  Guy,  AP  Bos¬ 
ton  photo  editor,  noted  that  even 
the  caveman  artist  “felt  the  need 
to  abstract  and  interpret  rather 
than  merely  record  the  details 
of  a  herd  of  bison  or  a  school 
of  fish.” 

“How  much  more  important 
today,”  he  said  “even  if  the 
camera  is  a  more  efficient  tool 
than  the  caveman’s  stick  dipped 
in  charcoal  and  plant  dyes,  that 
the  photographer  interpret 
rather  than  merely  record  our 
complex  world.” 

One  section  of  the  book  out¬ 
lines  AP  camera  positions  at  a 
championship  fight  and  another 
displays  a  portfolio  of  AP  en¬ 
terprise  pictures. 

“Picture  Talk”  contains  a 
foreword  by  AP  General  Man¬ 
ager  Wes  Gallagher  and  articles 
by  AP  Photo  Editor  F.  A.  Resch 
and  Samuel  Blackman,  general 
news  editor,  as  well  as  by  Mur¬ 
ray  Becker,  AP  chief  photogra¬ 
pher;  Chicago  photo  editor  Fred 
Wright;  Washington  photo  edi¬ 
tor  Burt  Foster;  Richard  H. 
Strobel,  Los  Angeles  photo  edi¬ 
tor,  and  others. 

• 

‘Byline’  for  Gilka 

Milwaukee 
Robert  E.  Gilka,  director  of 
photography  for  the  National 
Geographic  magazine,  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  been  named  to  receive 
the  1964  Byline  Award  of  the 
Marquette  University  College  of 
Journalism  on  March  1.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 


U.S.  Probe 
Of  Beatings 
Is  Proposed 

Washington 

Rep.  Cornelius  Gallagher  (D.- 
N.  J.)  has  called  for  a  congres¬ 
sional  investigation  of  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  newsmen  covering  civil 
rights  demonsti'ations. 

Mr.  Gallagher  asked  Rep. 
John  Moss  (D.-Calif.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Information,  to  investigate  how 
widespi-ead  brutality  against 
newsmen  had  become,  and  what 
steps  the  government  could  take 
to  protect  them. 

However,  a  spokesman  for  the 
committee  said  it  was  “not  like¬ 
ly”  the  subcommittee  would 
launch  such  an  investigation.  He 
said  the  subcommittee  had  juris- 
distion  only  over  government 
agencies. 

Congressman  Gallagher,  in  a 
brief  speech  on  the  House  floor, 
said  the  “increasing  wave  of 
brutality  aimed  at  unarmed 
new.smen  and  photographers  is 
not  only  an  outrageous  attack 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  but 
is  causing  countless  casualties 
and  even  death  to  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  reporting  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  our 
country.” 

The  Congi'essman  cited  the 
“cruel  beating”  giv’en  to  free¬ 
lance  photographer  Veraon  Mer¬ 
ritt,  who  was  dragged  from  a 
bus  while  covering  school  inte¬ 
gration  in  Alabama,  “The  local 
police  not  only  did  not  aid  him, 
but  actually  participated  in 
beating  him  while  the  crow'd 
cheered,”  Mr,  Gallagher  said. 

He  said  he  wanted  the  Moss 
subcommittee  to  determine 
“what  protection  can  be  accord¬ 
ed  these  men  who  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  news  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  local  police.  "This 
comes  within  the  scope  of  Fed¬ 
eral  responsibility.  The  collec¬ 
tion  and  disseminatioji  of  the 
news  is  a  matter  of  interstate 
commerce.  The  protection  of 
photographers  and  newsmen  in 
the  absence  of  local  enforcement 
is  very  definitely  the  obligation 
of  the  federal  gov’emment.” 

He  added,  “We  speak  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  but  the  press 
is  not  very  free,  nor  can  it  be 
very  accurate,  when  the  re¬ 
porter  is  lying  helpless  on  the 
ground  with  his  head  cracked 
open.” 

•  •  • 

HIS  OWN  SUBJECT 

When  an  empty  auto  rolled 
out  of  a  sloped  driveway  and 
smashed  a  passing  sports  car 
containing  Ran  Cochran,  Cin- 
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cinnati  (Ohio)  Enqtiirrr  pho- 
tographer,  it  not  only  gave  him 
internal  injuries  but  a  batch  of 
picture  subjects. 

He  snapped  a  picture  of  his 
own  wreck^  vehicle  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  ambulance. 

During  the  three  weeks  he 
spent  in  the  hospital,  he  took 
pictures  of:  A  pretty  volunteer 
nurse  bearing  a  tray  of  food;  a 
registered  nurse  taking  his  blood 
pre.ssure  (lie  held  the  camera 
in  his  left  hand)  ;  a  technician 
making  a  blood  test;  a  bedside 
tray,  complete  with  water 
pitcher;  glass,  ash  tray,  ciga¬ 
rette  lighter  and  transistor 
radio;  himself  in  bed;  and  a 
picture  of  his  own  bare  feet. 

• 

Federal  Judges 
Limit  Photo  Area 

Boston 

FtMleral  District  Court  judges 
here  have  signed  an  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  taking  of  newspaper 
or  television  pictures  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Federal  Building. 

The  order  also  applies  to 
sound  recordings  and  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

Out-of-bounds  for  such  activ¬ 
ity  are  the  11th  floor,  on  which 
grand  jury  rooms  are  located, 
and  the  12th  and  15th  floors, 
which  house  the  several  court¬ 
rooms. 

Not  included  in  the  restric¬ 
tion  are  inductions  into  public 
office  and  ceremonial  parts  of 
naturalization  proceedings. 

• 

Inner  Circle  Show 
Set  for  March  7 

New  York’s  City  Hall  and 
political  writers,  members  of  the 
Inner  Circle,  will  stage  their 
annual  show  for  charity  at  the 
New  York  Hilton  Hotel  March 
7.  This  year  the  production  is 
called  “Stop  the  Fair  I  Want 
to  Get  Off.”  Every  one  of  the 
100  members  showing  up  has  a 
part  in  it.  Tickets  are  $50  each. 

The  Inner  Circle,  formeriy 
known  as  the  Amen  Comer, 
gives  a  show  each  year  kidding 
New  York  politicians.  Alfred 
T.  Miele,  New  York  News,  is 
president. 

The  group  maintains  a  room 
at  the  New  York  Cardiac  Center 
and  gives  four  scholarships  each 
year  to  journalism  students. 

• 

Progress  in  Pueblo 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

The  Pueblo  Star-Journal  and 
Sunday  Chieftain  ran  off  47,- 
200  copies  of  a  152-page  Prog¬ 
ress  Edition  for  Feb.  16,  con¬ 
suming  40  tons  of  newsprint 
which  cost  approximately  $5,- 
400.  Last  year’s  special  edition 
contained  118  pages. 
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‘Owner  Says  Clay 


Made  Him 

By  (Jeor^e  Gill 

Louisville 

Cassius  Clay  is  the  greatest 
to  two  out  of  three  Louisville 
newspajier  men — as  long  as  you 
pick  the  l  ipht  two  out  of  three. 

Clay,  who  hails  from  Louis¬ 
ville  and  who,  lepend  says,  got 
his  start  in  the  fight  game  here 

10  years  ago  after  his  bicycle 
was  stolen,  is  these  things  to 
people : 

A  substantial  return  on  both 
financial  and  emotional  invest¬ 
ment  by  Worth  Bingham,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  imblisher  of  the 
Couner-Jonrnal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 

A  prediction  come  true  to 
Earl  Ruby,  sports  editor  of  the 
Courier-Journal. 

A  mouthful  of  feathers  to 
Dean  Eaftle,  sports  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times — who’s  in  a 
big  club  among  sports  writers 
around  the  country. 

$2.U(10  .Share 

Mr.  Bingham  is  one  of  the 

11  men  who  are  financial  back¬ 
ers  of  the  new  heavyweight 
champion.  His  investment  to 
date:  $2,800.  His  return  thus 
far:  a  secret  closely  guarded 
behind  a  grin  so  broad  it  could 
only  be  happy,  even  after  taxes. 

“I  never  was  so  excited  in 
my  life  as  when  he  got  the  first 
round,”  Mr.  Bingham  said  after 
he  returned  here  from  Miami 
Beach. 

A  dinner  of  the  backers  and 
friends  l)efore  the  fight  was 
“despondent,”  he  .said,  particu¬ 
larly  because  of  Clay’s  weight 
drop  to  210  pounds  and  his  per¬ 
formance  at  the  weighing-in 
ceremony. 

It  was  not  until  Clay  hit 
Sonny  Liston  with  the  first 
combination  of  blows  that  Mr. 
Bingham’s  confidence  returned. 
“I  started  screaming  and  I 
don’t  remember  much  else.” 
(Which  proves,  he  said,  that 
you  should  never  send  an  owner 
to  cover  a  fight.) 

Clay’s  bragging  before  the 
fight,  besides  being  good  copy 
was  “very  amusing  and  helped 
the  gate  and  interest,”  Mr. 
Bingham  said.  “But  I  don’t 
think  anybody  can  explain  why 
he  carried  it  that  far.  The  brag¬ 
ging  wore  thin  in  the  last 
week.” 

Mr.  Bingham  said  he  hopes 
Clay  “wears  this  crown  with 
some  dignity  ...  I’d  like  to  see 
him  be  a  fighting  champion  and 
fight  the  best.” 
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Scream 


Ruby — who,  along  with  Eagle, 
has  followed  Clay  from  Golden 
Gloves  to  Rome  Olympics  to 
Miami — wrote  in  his  column 
last  July: 

“Clay  might  not  knock  the  old 
liear  out,  but  he  might  cut  him 
up  so  badly  Clay  would  win  on 
a  T.  K.  0.  or  a  decision.” 

Ruby  moved  closer  to  a  now- 
exclusive  prroup  last  November 
when  he  wrote: 

“Anybody  who  thinks  Louis¬ 
ville’s  young  contender  has  no 
chance  against  Liston  hasn’t 
.seen  both  perform  .  .  .  Liston  is 
a  clubber,  not  a  boxer  ...  he 
can’t  move  fast  enough  to  land 
a  crunching  blow  on  Clay.  His 
only  chance  is  to  maneuver 
Cassius  into  a  comer.  He  can’t 
do  this  unless  Clay  makes  a 
mistake.  I  think  Clay  is  too 
smart  to  take  any  foolish 
chances  in  this  bout.” 

A  Possibility 

And  the  morning  of  the  fight. 
Ruby  wrote: 

“While  virtually  everybody, 
including  the  three  Britishers, 
are  picking  Liston  to  win  by 
anything  from  the  breeze  from 
his  first  swing  of  the  opening 
round  to  a  16-round  decision,  it 
still  remains  a  possibility  that 
Clay  may  give  the  world  one  of 
the  biggest  upsets  in  boxing 
history.” 

On  the  day  of  the  fight, 
Eagle  wrote: 

“The  pick  here  is  Liston  by  a 
knockout  in  1.36  of  the  second 
round.  Clay  will  be  lucky  to  get 
out  without  being  crippled.” 

The  day  after  the  fight.  Eagle 
wrote: 

“The  canary  had  eaten  the 
cat  and  it  was  time  for  Eagle 
to  eat  crow.” 

Eagle  has  a  lot  of  company 
back  home.  The  sports  staffs  of 
Clay’s  two  hometown  papers 
didn’t  even  publish  a  writers’ 
poll  before  the  fight. 

There  wasn’t  enough  Clay 
support  to  justify  it. 


Name  Clian^e  Issue 

Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

Coincident  with  the  changing 
of  its  name  to  the  Orange 
County  Evening  News,  the 
Wednesday,  Jan.  29  issue 
totalled  100  pages,  one  of  the 
largest  editions  in  the  history  of 
the  paper.  The  standard-sized 
Ridder-owned  paper  was  pre¬ 
viously  called  the  News. 
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FCC  Approves 
$38  Million  Sale 

Washington 

Transcontinent  Television 
Corporation,  which  started  out 
in  1955  with  an  interest  in  a 
Buffalo  station,  received  an  okay 
from  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  this  week  to 
dispose  of  11  of  its  broadcast 
properties  —  a  package  bearing 
a  price  tag  of  $38.5  million. 

Three  purchasers  pick  up  the 
stations,  as  follows: 

Taft  Broadcasting  Co.  — 
$26.9  million  for  WGR  stations 
in  Buffalo,  WDAF  stations  in 
Kansas  City,  and  WNEP-tv  in 
Scranton- Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Midwest  Television  Inc.  —  $10 
million  for  KFMB  stations  in 
San  Diego. 

Time-Life  Broadcasting  Inc. 
—  $1.6  million  for  KERO-tv  in 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 

The  commission  vote  for  ap¬ 
proval  was  5  to  1,  with  comment 
that  rules  for  multiple-owner¬ 
ship  of  stations  should  be  tight¬ 
ened. 

TTC  was  assembled  by  Paul 
A.  Schoelkopf  Jr.  and  members 
of  his  family.  Other  principals 
included  Jack  D.  Wrather  Jr., 
Edward  Petry  and  Edward  Voy- 
now.  The  company’s  stock  has 
been  traded  over  the  country. 

Under  a  plan  of  liquidation, 
stockholders  are  expected  to  re¬ 
ceive  $22  a  share.  There  are  22,- 
200  “A”  and  1,788,452  “B” 
shares  outstanding.  A  TTC  sub¬ 
sidiary  owns  WDOK-am  and  fm 
in  Cleveland,  which  was  with¬ 
held  from  the  package  sale. 

• 

Zenith  Opens  Ad 
Campaign  With  Color 

Chicago 

A  series  of  two-color  ads  is 
appearing  in  more  than  250 
newspapers  in  150  key  cities  in¬ 
troducing  Zenith’s  new  color  tv, 
black  and  white  tv  and  stereo 
instruments.  The  campaign  will 
continue  through  March. 

L.  C.  Truesdell,  Zenith  Sales 
president,  said  the  complete 
advertising  program  will  cost 
$1,600,000,  with  concentration  in 
national  and  local  newspaper 
advertising. 

• 

Arpaii  Going  to  Korea 

Professor  Floyd  G.  Arpan,  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism  at 
Indiana  University,  has  been 
appointed  as  an  American  jour¬ 
nalism  specialist  and  assigned 
by  the  Department  of  State  to 
duty  in  Korea  and  Malaysia 
under  the  direction  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  embassies  in  those  coun¬ 
tries. 


Sales  Drop 
Slightly  in 
Ad  Protest 

Warren,  Ohio 

Executives  of  the  Warren 
Tribune-Chronicle  reported  a 
drop  of  about  1,200  from  normal 
38,000  circulation  this  week 
following  a  boycott  voted  by  the 
local  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People. 

Part  of  the  loss  in  sales  was 
attributed  to  the  resignation  of 
several  Negro  boys  as  carriers 
and  nearly  100  “starts”  were 
received  after  routes  were  re¬ 
organized. 

Michael  S.  Kuzmack,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  newspaper, 
.said  the  local  NAACP  took  the 
action  as  a  protest  against  pub¬ 
lication  Feb.  11  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  Citizens  Council  of 
America,  Jackson,  Miss.,  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
((uoted  as  .saying  he  never  was 
in  favor  of  .social  and  political 
equality  for  the  black  and  white 
races. 

The  newspaper  explained  that 
the  ad  had  b^n  accepted  from 
an  accredited  agency  and  in  an 
editorial.  Editor  Stanley  E. 
Hart,  declared  the  Tribune- 
Chronicle  had  no  intention  of 
“capitulating”  to  the  Negro 
group,  as  demanded  in  the  pro¬ 
test.  The  editor  also  denied 
charges  that  Negroes  had  been 
treated  inadetiuately  in  the  news 
columns. 

“A  free  press,”  said  the  paper, 
“cannot  delete  from  its  ads  every 
opinion  with  which  it  disagrees.’' 

Warren  has  a  Negro  popula¬ 
tion  of  between  6,000  and  8,000 
out  of  its  total  of  62,000. 

• 

UPI-Asia  Transfers 
Managers,,  Editors 

Earnest  Hoberecht,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  for 
Asia  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  transfers  in  the  Far 
East: 

Albert  E.  Kaff,  former  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Philippines,  has 
been  transferred  to  Tokyo.  He 
was  succeeded  in  Manila  by  Don 
C.  Becker,  former  Manila  news 
editor. 

R.  E.  Stannard  Jr.,  was  moved 
from  Djakarta  to  Manila  as 
news  editor,  and  Ray  R.  Hern¬ 
don  III,  transferred  from  Vien¬ 
tiane,  Laos,  to  Djakarta  as  man¬ 
ager  for  Indonesia. 

Recent  additions  to  the  UPI 
staff  in  Tokyo  are  Kim  J.  Willen- 
.son  and  Daniel  Southerland. 
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Prize  Noise  Series 
Began  16  Years  Ago 


EDITOR  AND  BANKER — Miss  Alice  F.  Keegan  (left),  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  women's  editor,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Gindhart  Roebling  president 
of  Trenton  Trust  Co.,  at  Women  of  Achievement  luncheon. 


Women  of  Achievement 
Given  White  House  Goal 


A  Long  Island  Press  staffer, 
Leonard  Victor,  won  the  26th 
annual  Trans  World  Airline 
writer’s  coniitetition  with  a 
series  he  really  started  work¬ 
ing  on  16  years  ago. 

His  articles  were  on  Long 
Island’s  perennial  problem,  air¬ 
plane  noise,  and  what  can  be 
done  about  it.  Two  of  the 
world’s  busiest  airports  are  in 
the  Press  circulation  area  — 
Kennedy  International  and  La- 
Guardia. 

And  16  years  ago  —  on  the 
(lay  Isefore  the  field  ojsened  offi¬ 
cially  in  1948  —  Mr.  Victor  and 


Leonard  Victor,  at  left,  receives 
trophy  and  check  from  Ernest  R. 
Breech,  TWA  board  chairman. 


another  Press  reporter  made  the 
first  commercial  landing  at  the 
airport,  then  called  Idlewild. 

Even  then  —  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  jets  and  their  peculiar 
brand  of  thunder  —  the  Press 
was  warning  about  the  nuisance 
of  airport  noise. 

The  Press,  a  Newhouse  news¬ 
paper,  kept  after  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  —  opera¬ 
tors  of  the  busy  field  —  until 
it  forced  planes  to  be  equipped 
with  suppressors  and  set  maxi¬ 
mum  jet  noise  lev'els. 

The  noise  ratings,  claimed  to 
be  the  lowest  consistent  with 
safe  takeoffs  and  landings,  have 
since  become  the  national  stand¬ 
ard. 

Sometimes  Bitter  Fight 

Changed  takeoff  and  landing 
paths  and  procedures  and  other 
measures  to  lower  noise  nui¬ 
sance  also  resulted  directly  from 
continuing  Press  campaigns  and 
reporting  of  public  protests. 

The  battle  against  aircraft 
noise  became  bitter  at  times.  At 
one  point,  the  Press  was  spe¬ 
cifically  attacked  in  a  pamphlet 
distributed  by  the  Port  Author¬ 
ity:  It  accus^  the  Press  of  try¬ 
ing  to  shut  down  LaGuardia 
Field. 

The  paper  has  consistently 


pointed  out,  how’ever,  that  it 
does  not  want  any  airport  shut 
down.  All  it  wants  is  to  have 
something  done  to  quiet  the 
planes. 

Last  year,  the  Press  decided 
to  find  out  itself  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  could  be  done  to  ease  the 
headaches  for  the  residents  liv¬ 
ing  around  jetports.  David 
Starr,  managing  editor,  gave 
the  assignment  to  Mr.  Victor, 
former  picture  eflitor  and  now 
assf)ciate  city  editor  of  the 
Press,  and  himself  a  flier  for 
32  years. 

Mr.  Victor  spent  three  months 
traveling  around  the  United 
States.  He  attended  congres¬ 
sional  hearings  in  Washington. 
He  spoke  to  government  officials, 
aircraft  engineers,  jet  engine  de¬ 
signers,  acoustic  experts,  medi¬ 
cal  men,  a  psychiatrist,  school 
psychologists,  pilots  and  officials 
from  every  segment  of  the  air 
industry. 

10-Parl  Series 

And  he  also  talked  at  length 
to  the  homeowners  affected  by 
jet  noise  and  the  leaders  of  local 
campaigns  against  it. 

The  background  books  and 
articles  collected  while  research¬ 
ing  the  series  weighed  more 
than  50  pounds,  which  Mr,  Vic¬ 
tor  labels  “the  heaviest  series 
I’ve  ever  handled.’’ 

The  result  of  his  work  was 
the  10-part  series  that  won  the 
TWA  prize.  He  took  his  own 
pictures,  too. 

The  series  ranged  from  a  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  what 
makes  the  jet  plane’s  peculiarly 
irritating  whine  to  warnings  of 
medical  men  about  the  psycho¬ 
logical  damage  the  noise  does  to 
the  normal  person. 

The  series  told  of  potential 
breakthroughs  in  quieter  plane 
designs  and  pinpointed  the  steps 
needed  to  make  the  new,  but 
proven  designs  a  reality. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Victor  put 
the  finger  squarely  on  the  one 
agency  capable  of  getting  ac¬ 
tion  —  the  Congress.  Legisla¬ 
tion  has  since  been  introduced 
based  directly  on  the  series’ 
findings. 


Forget  Promoted 

James  K.  Forget  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Walter  W.  McKee  as 
director  of  the  marketing-mer¬ 
chandising  department  at  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.  Inc.  Mr,  McKee  is 
retiring  after  14  years  as  head 
of  the  department. 


StHACUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  Post-Standard’s  Women 
of  Achievement  awards  have  be¬ 
come  this  city’s  most  significant 
recognition  of  women’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  their  community.  For 
the  12th  annual  luncheon,  Feb. 
13,  honoring  11  women,  the  ball¬ 
room  of  Hotel  Syracuse  over¬ 
flowed  with  835  persons. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gindhart  Roebling, 
president  and  board  chairman 
of  the  Trenton  (N,  J.)  Trust 
Company,  spoke  on  “The  Chang¬ 
ing  Role  of  Women  in  Manage¬ 
ment’’  and  stated  that  there  is 
“a  new  breed  of  American  wom¬ 
en  with  brains,  charm  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  who  can  go  on 
to  become  Vice  President  and, 
if  qualified.  President  of  the 
United  States.” 

Mrs.  Roebling  congratulated 
Miss  Alice  F.  Keegan,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Post-Standard,  a 
Newhouse  newspaper,  on  these 
salutes  to  Women  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  and  declared  she  thought 
other  large  cities  should  do  like¬ 
wise  in  .saluting  women. 

First  Selection  in  1949 

The  Post-Standard’s  Women 
of  Achievement  annual  awards 
were  originated  in  1949  by  Miss 
Keegan  as  an  end-of-the-year 
story.  Since  the  first  nomina¬ 
tions  for  achiev’ements  in  10 
fields  of  endeavor  —  art,  music, 
science,  homemaking,  commu¬ 
nity  ser\’ice,  volunteer  leader¬ 
ship,  etc.,  —  more  than  100 
names  have  been  added  to  the 
roster. 

Miss  Keegan  meets  with  an 
anonymous  jurj’  of  three  men 
and  four  women  early  in  No¬ 
vember  to  consider  the  selec¬ 
tions.  The  jury  keeps  watch 
throughout  the  year  for  women 
who  are  playing  an  active  part 


in  community  life.  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  readers  submit  letters  to 
Miss  Keegan  recommending 
women  they  deem  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  public  spirit¬ 
ed  citizens  call  the  editors  with 
names  of  possible  candidates  for 
the  honor. 

A  page  of  pictures  and  an¬ 
other  page  to  tell  the  achiev^ 
ment  story  of  each  awardee  runs 
the  last  Sunday  of  December. 
The  women  are  notified  by  a 
special  delivery  letter  from 
Henry  H.  Keller,  Post-Standard 
publisher. 

On  the  second  Thursday  in 
February  the  Women  of 
Achievement  are  honored  at  a 
luncheoon  when  silver  bowls, 
suitably  inscribed,  and  hand- 
lettered  plaques  are  presented 
to  each  woman.  Hostess  for  the 
luncheon  are  members  of  the 
Syracuse  Federation  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs.  A  distinguished 
woman  speaker  keynotes  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

Attendance  at  these  luncheons 
has  increased  from  about  300 
in  1958  to  more  than  800. 

The  idea  of  a  luncheon  was 
suggested  by  Richard  H.  Am- 
berg,  then  publisher  of  the  Post- 
Standard,  and  now  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Mr.  Amberg  took  the  idea  to  St 
Louis  where,  as  in  Syracuse,  it 
has  become  an  annual  promo¬ 
tion  event. 


Press  Vets’  Chairman 

Chicago 

Carroll  Arimond,  city  editor, 
Chicago  Associateil  Press  bu¬ 
reau,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association.  He  succeeds  Albert  i 
R.  Madsen,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  Chicago  Tribune. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SUBURBAN  PRESS  ROUND-UP 


By  Rick  FritHiinan 

Suburhaji  weekly  newspapers 
have  btH  ii  trying  to  cut  a  path 
for  themselves  somewhat  apart 
from  tlieir  small-town  weekly 
cousins,  i'.lany  of  them  endeavor 
to  combine  the  sophistication  of 
the  big  city  dailies  with  the  local 
slant  of  1  he  home-town  weekly. 

They  liave  been  selling  this 
hybrid  as  a  “third  force.”  A 
prime  move  in  the  “third  force” 
promotion  is  the  Suburban  Press 
Foundation,  a  non-profit  mem- 
lership  association,  based  in 
Chicago. 

This  week,  the  SPF  brought 
together  a  large  number  of  its 
suburban  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  i>ublishers  from  coast-to- 
coast,  many  of  whom  have  large 
group  operations. 

The  SPF  conference  points  up 
a  spurt  of  recent  activities 
among  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Here’s  a  swing  around 
the  country  to  see  what  some  of 
this  “third  force”  is  doing. 

*  *  * 

MKNT.AL  HE.4LTH 

Birmingham,  Mich. 

Paul  Xeal  Averill,  publisher 
of  the  Ilirminffliam  Eccentric, 
and  president  of  SPF,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  a  12-member 
Community  Health  Service 
Board. 

The  newly-created  Ixiard  im¬ 
plements  an  act  of  the  1963 
I  Michigan  State  Legislature, 

I  which  provides  state-aid  match¬ 
ing  funds  for  local  governments 
wishing  to  establish  community- 
hased  mental  health  programs. 

The  Eccentric,  a  16,000- ABC 
weekly  outside  Detroit,  is  now 
working  on  an  “1864-1964  Com¬ 
memorative  Centennial  Edition,” 
due  out  May  14. 

*  *  * 

SKI  IMIOMOTION 

Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Toledo  Monitor,  a  weekly 
now  in  its  fifth  year  of  publica¬ 
tion,  during  January  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  ski  promotion  insert.  The 
brainchild  of  Publisher  Dan 
H.  Overmyer,  himself  an  ardent 
.“ikier,  it  listed  where  to  ski  and 
how  to  get  there  in  the  Monitor 
area. 

*  *  * 

NAME-CHANCE 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Tri-County  Publications  Inc., 
I  headquartered  in  suburban  Co¬ 
lumbia  Heights,  has  changed  the 
^  name  of  all  five  of  its  weeklies 
to  the  “The  Record.” 

The  name-change  was  made, 
according  to  the  publishers,  to 


simplify  the  name-problem.  Be¬ 
fore  the  change,  Tri-County  had 
one  Record,  one  News,  two 
Criers  and  a  Booster.  Flags  on 
the  five  papers  will  now  read: 
the  Columbia  Heights  Record; 
Fridley  Record;  North  Anoka 
County  Record;  St.  Anthony 
Record;  and  lilaine-Spring  Lake 
Park-Mounds  View-New  Bright¬ 
on  Record. 

Another  reason,  according  to 
the  publishers  was  “quirks  in 
state  laws”  which  caused  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  legal  status  of 
some  of  the  publications.  “At¬ 
torneys  are  generally  agreed 
that  news  system  will  overcome 
.such  objections,”  they  said. 

*  *  * 

NOW  TAB 

Hatboro,  Pa. 

The  Hatboro  Progress  and  the 
Feasterx'ille  Bucks  County  Trib- 
une,  sister-weeklies  serving  sub¬ 
urban  Philadelphia  towns,  have 
switched  from  standard  to  tab¬ 
loid-size  format. 

The  switch  to  tabloid  came 
after  a  lengthy  surv’ey  of  both 
readers  and  advertisers  who 
expressed  enthusiasm  for  the 
tabloid  size.  The  change  came 
with  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
year  and  without  advance  fan¬ 
fare. 

Both  weeklies  switched  from 
letterpress  to  Goss  Suburban  off¬ 
set  presses  two  years  ago. 

Matt  Petersohn,  an  instructor 
in  advertising  and  marketing  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
operates  the  Bucks  County  Trib¬ 
une;  his  father,  Ralph,  operates 
the  Progress. 

«  *  « 

BOOST  FOB  TOWN 

Atlanta 

The  North  DeKalb  Record,  in 
suburban  Atlanta,  has  .started  a 
series,  “Why  I  Like  Atlanta.” 
The  articles  are  written  by  busi¬ 
ness  and  civic  leaders  through¬ 
out  the  area.  Ivan  Allen  Jr., 

Mayor  of  Atlanta,  was  the  first 
to  contribute. 

♦  *  * 

SUBllRB.AN  PROBLEMS 

Wilmette,  Ill. 

The  five  Hollister  Newspapers 
are  running  a  continuing  series 
on  suburban  problems  facing 
Chicago’s  North  Shore  suburbs. 

Under  the  standing  head, 
“North  Shore  Problems,”  Hollis¬ 
ter  has  published  in-depth 
studies  over  several  weeks  on 
zoning,  transportation,  refuse 
disposal,  and  water.  Some  topics 


ran  more  than  one  week. 

Co-byliners  were  Hollister 
Reporters  Martha  Cleveland  and 
Jerilyn  Ellis. 

Holli.ster  i)ublishes  Wilmette 
Life,  Winnetka  Talk,  Glencoe 
News,  Glenvietv  Announcements, 
and  Northbrook  Star. 

*  *  * 

AIDS  RETARDED  CHILDREN 
Westbury,  N.  Y. 

The  Westbury  Times,  a  Long 
Island  suburban  weekly  near 
New  York  City,  has  announced 
that  as  of  Jan.  23  a  portion  of 
the  rate  for  all  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  the  newspaper 
will  l)e  donated  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Help  of  Retarded 
Children,  Westbury-Carle  Place 
Auxiliary  of  the  Nassau  County 
Chapter. 

The  funds  earmarked  for 
AHRC  will  l>e  presented  to  the 
Auxiliary  the  first  week  of  each 
month,  covering  the  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions  received 
the  previous  month. 

*  *  « 

•TOPS  IN  LOCAL  NEW.S’ 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  a  group  of  nine  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  53  newspapers 
reach  more  than  one  million 
homes  every  Thursday,  has  com- 
])leted  a  survey  showing  that 
“excellent  local  coverage  not 
available  in  the  metropolitan 
press”  is  the  outstanding  reason 
for  a  top  rating  in  readership 
of  suburban  newspapers. 

The  publishers  commissioned 
Facts  Consolidated,  an  independ¬ 
ent  survey  firm,  to  make  the 
findings,  which  will  l)e  used  on  a 
national  basis  for  group  sales. 

4t  ]|e  1(1 

M  EEKLY  .«;ALE.S 

Mentone,  Ind. 

Loren  and  Ann  Sheetz  has 
purchased  the  weekly  Mentone 
News  from  Arthur  and  Ruth 
Cullum. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheetz  are  own¬ 
ers  and  publishers  of  the  week¬ 
ly  Akron  News  and  job  print¬ 
ing  shop.  The  Mentone  News 
will  be  printed  in  Akron  but 
offices  will  l)e  maintained  here. 
Both  newspapers  will  operate 
separately. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cullum  have 
purchased  the  Bourbon  News- 
Mirror. 

*  *  * 

Hazlehurst,  Miss. 

The  Copiah  County  Courier, 
a  consolidation  of  the  Hazle¬ 
hurst  Courier  and  the  Copiah 
News,  is  now  being  published 
here  every  Wednesday. 

New  publisher  and  editor  is 
Everette  M.  Lewis,  who  recent¬ 
ly  purchased  the  Hazlehurst 
Courier  from  J.  L.  McCorkle. 

Mr.  Lewis  established  the 
Copiah  County  News  in  1935. 


THURSDATA 


SUN  RISES  —  The  Navajo 
Sun  is  a  new  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  at  Show  Low,  Arizona,  by 
Rolland  Jacquart  and  Don  Parr. 

*  *  * 

POSTAL  SERVICE  —  A  little 
soggy,  perhaps,  but  the  Joefc- 
son  County  (Ga.)  Herald  was 
delivered  to  subscribers  Feb.  20. 
A  can  of  gasoline  caught  fire 
in  the  back  shop  and  set  the 
place  ablaze.  Firemen  soaked 
most  of  the  press  run  which 
had  just  been  completed. 

So  postmaster  Storey  Elling¬ 
ton  took  the  water-soaked  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  post  office,  spread 
them  out  and  mailed  them  as 
they  dried. 

*  ♦  « 

REVIVAL  —  Weekly  publica- 
tion  of  an  old  newspaper,  the 
Auburn  (Maine)  Free  Press,  is 
to  be  resumed  March  5,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  new  owner,  Reg¬ 
gie  Bouchard,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Lewiston  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  said  the  paper  would 
have  a  free  distribution  of  9,- 
rtOO  copies. 

*  *  * 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  —  The 
publications  of  the  Sentinel  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  in  Middlesex 
County,  N.  J.,  and  one  of  their 
staff  writers  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  annual  Brother¬ 
hood  Award  of  the  East  Bruns¬ 
wick  Human  Relations  Council. 
The  firm  publishes  the  Spokes¬ 
man,  the  Sentinel  and  the  Re¬ 
corder,  and  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  Town  Crier.  Columnist 
Louise  Saul  shared  in  the  award 
for  “outstanding  human  rela¬ 
tions  in  journalism.”  Edward  J. 
Mack  is  publisher.  The  editors 
are:  Alexander  Ingham,  Spokes¬ 
man;  Roy  Smith,  assistant; 
Charles  C.  Triblehom,  Sentinel, 
and  Peter  F.  Thorne,  Recorder; 
Frank  Kabela,  Town  Crier. 


LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A." 

Do  .1?  hundreds  of  public- 
spirited  Newspapers  are  doing— 

Offer  the  Quality  Made, 
Specially  Priced.  Complete’ 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

3  »  5'  Flag  of  Thor  inveo 

stripes 

2  pc.  iQint^d  hardwood  rol^ 

WriAe,  wire  or  ofion? 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

Benton,  IMinris  •  Tfl;  439-2600 
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Lima  Newspapers’ 
Legal  Battle  Ends 


Toledo 

At  the  request  of  both  sides  in 
the  case,  Federal  Judpe  Frank 
L.  Kloeb  this  week  dismissed  a!i 
antitrust  action  brought  by  the 
owners  of  the  defunct  Lima  Citi¬ 
zen  against  Freedom  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  and  the  Lima  Ncwa, 
and  also  the  counter  suit  filed  by 
the  Freedom  Newspapers. 

About  six  weeks  before  the 
Citizen  ceased  publication  la.st 
Jan.  7  and  sold  some  of  its  assets 
to  the  News,  the  Citizen  sued 
the  News  publishers  for  $7,87.'),- 
000,  charging  violations  of  the 
monopoly  laws. 

Freedom  Newspapers  Inc., 
the  Hoiles  group  which  is  based 
at  Santa  Ana.  California,  filed 
its  answer  Feb.  17  and  included 
a  counterclaim  for  $20.5  million, 
alleging  numerous  acts  by  the 
Citizen  publishers  to  obtain  a 
monopoly  position  in  Lima. 

The  amount  of  the  damage 
claim  was  calculated  by  adding 
$1,262,000,  the  price  paid  for 
the  Citizen  assets,  to  the  $5.6 
million  damages  suffered  by  the 
News  in  the  last  four  years. 
This  sum  then  was  trebled. 

A  federal  grand  jury  here  has 
been  looking  into  the  Lima  news¬ 
paper  competition. 

The  Freedom  complaint 
named  the  following  as  co-de¬ 
fendants:  the  Citizen  company; 
Sam  Kamin  and  J.  A.  Howen- 
stine,  co-publishers;  Wayne  Cur¬ 
rent,  business  manger;  Rol)ert 
C.  Barton,  editor;  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Tj'pographical  Union,  and 
35  others. 

A  local  group  letl  by  Messrs. 
Kamin  and  Howenstine  set  uj) 
the  Citizen  in  July,  1956. 

Counter  Cliargest 

The  Freedom  cross-complaint 
charged  that  the  defendants: 


AND  COMPANr 


JK. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 

Tfmc/e  3-3018 
RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 

NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


—  Made  defamatory’  and  ma¬ 
licious  statements  about  the 
News  and  its  publishers,  and 
shown  hostility  towards  News’ 
advertisers  and  subscribers. 

—  Enticed  News’  emjiloyes  to 
jiledge  themselves  to  desert  the 
News  and  work  for  the  Citizen 
when  it  began  publication  in 
1957. 

—  Stirred  unrest  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  labor  unions  under  con¬ 
tract  to  the  News  in  1957  and 
manufactured  incidents  “fan¬ 
ning  latent  hostilities  against 
News  management  in  hope  that 
publication  of  their  own  news- 
jiaper  could  begin  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  labor  strife  ,  .  .’’ 

—  Sold  Citizen  stock  ^\^th 
promises  of  large  i"etums  on  in¬ 
vestment  as  soon  as  the  Lima 
News  had  been  driven  out  of 
business. 

—  Used  News’  subscriber 
lists. 

—  Intimidated  News’  adver¬ 
tisers  and  harassed  merchants, 
urging  them  to  advertise  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  Citizen. 

—  Committed  acts  of  destruc¬ 
tion  against  property  of  News’ 
subscribers  and  advertisers. 

—  Made  illegal  price  conces¬ 
sions  to  advertisers. 

—  Spread  malicious  and  false 
statements  concerning  The 
News,  its  publishers,  and  its  em¬ 
ployes. 

—  Published  editorial  cam¬ 
paigns  entitled  “Let’s  Finish 
The  Job’’  and  “The  Citizen 
.\lone  Is  All  You  Need,’’  and 
made  demands  that  advertisers 
and  subscribers  deal  exclusively 
with  the  Citizen. 

—  Published  continuous  edi¬ 
torials  degrading  the  News  and 
its  employes  and  publishers, 
calling  upon  Lima  residents  to 
boycott  the  News. 

When  the  Citizen  began  pub¬ 
lishing,  Freedom  Newspapers 
alleged  the  News  circulation 
dropped  from  35,000  to  15,000 
and  it  .said  the  Citizen  intimi¬ 
dated  advertisers  with  the 
threat  of  union  boycotts.  It  also 
charged  that  the  Citizen  made 
malicious  and  false  statements 
about  the  News  and  published 
alleged  damaging  editorials. 

M  urking  on  New  Paper 

A  subscription  office  was 
opened  this  week  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  successor  to  the  Citizen. 
Its  backers,  about  70  former 
Citizen  employes,  obtained  pro¬ 
visional  incorporation  papers, 


leaving  the  name  (Star,  Senti¬ 
nel  or  Bulletin)  to  be  decided  by 
Secretary’  of  State  Ted  W. 
Brown. 

Francis  Miles,  a  former  Citi¬ 
zen  mechanical  department  em¬ 
ploye,  said  more  than  400  per¬ 
sons  had  expressed  an  interest 
in  buying  stock  in  the  venture. 
It  is  planned  to  start  with  $200,- 
000  caj)italization,  Mr.  Miles 
said. 

Equipment  for  publishing 
would  be  obtained  from  the 
typographical  union,  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  said. 

• 

UPl  of  Canada; 
Name  Approved 

Montreal 

British  United  Press  Limited, 
one  of  Canada’s  major  news 
services,  has  adopted  the  name 
of  its  parent  firm.  United  Press 
International. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Frank  Eyrl,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Canadian  company. 

The  firm’s  new  name,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  in  Ottawa,  now 
is  United  Press  International 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

“The  name  re-emphasizes  our 
connection  with  the  worldwide 
services  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,’’  Mr.  Eyrl  said. 

UPI  has  served  newspapers 
in  Canada  for  almost  57  years. 
Its  first  service  was  to  the  Win- 
nipeg  Free  Press,  in  1907.  Brit¬ 
ish  United  Press  was  founded 
Nov.  16,  1922,  by  the  late 
Charles  Crandall.  Control  of 
that  company’s  news  operations 
in  Canada  was  turned  over  to 
UP  in  1941. 

• 

‘Loss  Leader’  Ad 
Bail  Ruled  Invalid 

Hartford 

Connecticut  Superior  Court 
Judge  Charles  S.  House  has  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  a  statute 
enacted  by  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture’s  1963  session,  which  per¬ 
tains  to  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers  .selling  merchandise  be¬ 
low  cost. 

Action  for  a  declaratory  judg¬ 
ment  was  brought  against  the 
State  Commission  of  Consumer 
Protection  by  Mott’s  Supermar¬ 
kets,  a  grocery  chain. 

Judge  House  ruled  that  a 
Public  Act  466  provision  declar¬ 
ing  that  “repeated  advertise¬ 
ment’’  of  goods  for  sale  below 
cost  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
intent  to  injure  competitors  and 
destroy  competition  is  invalid. 

He  said  this  is  a  denial  of 
due  process  of  law  and  voices 
the  presumption  of  guilt  rather 
than  innocence  of  a  defendant. 


Cox  Broadcasting 
Corporation  Formed 

Washington 

Newly  formed  Cox  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation  has  asked  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  approve  the  transfer 
licenses  of  five  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  to  it.  Four  community  tele¬ 
vision  cable  companies  also  are 
listed  in  the  application. 

If  approval  is  given,  Cox 
Broadcasting  may  offer  25%  of 
its  capital  stock  to  the  public. 
James  M.  Cox  Jr.  is  chairman 
of  the  board;  J.  Leonard 
Reinsch  is  president. 

Cox  Broadcasting,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Georgia,  shows  assets 
of  more  than  $31,500,000,  with 
ownership  as  follows:  .Vtlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.  (45%);  Day- 
ton  Newspapers  Inc.  (19.21%); 
Springfield  Newspapers  Inc. 
(20.35%);  the  remainder  held 
by  Cox  executives  and  associ¬ 
ates. 

Cox  .stations  are  KTVU  at 
Oakland,  Calif.;  WSB,  Atlanta; 
WHIG,  Dayton;  WSOC,  Char¬ 
lotte;  and  WIOD,  Miami. 

• 

Storer  Took  Lo»8 
On  Newspaper  Sale 

Stockholders  of  Storer  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  were  informed 
this  week  that  the  company 
charged  off  a  loss  of  $257,585 
on  the  sale  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Sun  Publishing  Company. 

The  Storer  subsidiary  pub¬ 
lished  the  Miami  Bea^-h  Sun, 
daily-Sunday  tabloid  of  10,500 
circulation,  until  last  June  when 
it  was  sold  to  a  group  headed 
by  James  L.  Knight,  president 
of  the  Miami  Herald. 

Storer’s  net  profits  for  1963 
were  reported  as  $6,001,192, 
after  deduction  for  the  loss  on 
the  newspaper.  The  company 
has  five  television  and  seven  ra¬ 
dio  stations. 

• 

Shop  Center  Inilex 

Philadelphu 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
just  published  “Delaware  Valley 
Shopping  Centers,  1963,’’  a  6^ 
page  supplement  to  the  132-pafte 
shopping  center  book  the  news¬ 
paper  published  five  years  ago. 
The  new  publication  contains 
information  on  266  corporate 
shopping  centers  in  the  14- 
county  Philadelphia  Retail 
Trading  Area. 

• 

Daily  Now  Weekly 

Ephrata,  Wash. 

The  Grant  County  Journal 
ceased  publication  as  a  daily 
this  week  and  became  a  weekly, 
published  each  Thursday.  David 
P.  Johnson  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Fred  H.  Walsh  Dies; 
Advertising;  Pioneer 

Fred  H.  Walsh,  79,  a  founder 
and  forinor  hoard  chairman  of 
Cunninet.am  &  Walsh  Inc.,  died 
Feb.  20  ir.  N'ew  York  City  after 
a  brief  illness. 

In  19  !i*,  he  helped  found  the 
Newell- Kuiniett  Company  and 
sei^'ed  as  its  treasurer  until 
1949.  Tlie  Chesterfield  cigarette 
account  of  the  Liffprett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  company  was  one  of 
several  accounts  serviced  by  Mr. 
Walsh  and  it  was  under  his 
aeffis  that  the  poster,  ‘‘Blow’ 
Some  My  Way,”  was  created. 
Upon  the  incorporation  of  the 
Cunninp-ham  &  Walsh  apency  in 
1950  w'ith  John  P.  Cunningham, 
Mr.  W'alsh  served  as  a  director 
and  as  president  and  treasurer 
until  lO")!,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  board  until  1957.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  apency. 

• 

Tiirnhlad.  AP 
Veteran,  Dies 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Harold  Turnblad,  63,  San 
Francisco  bureau  chief  for  As¬ 
sociated  Press  when  that  port 
was  a  World  War  clearing  point 
for  trans-Pacific  news,  died  Feb. 
22. 

Mr.  Turnblad  ended  a  33-year 
press  association  career  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  San  Mateo 
i  (Calif.)  Times.  He  w’as  assist- 
i  ant  manaffin}?  editor  of  the  Oak- 
f  land  Tribune  when  a  brain 
!  tumor  caused  his  death. 

;  He  joined  AP  at  Spokane  in 
1923.  He  transferred  to  Seattle, 

I  where  he  was  credited  with  a 
I  1935  beat  on  the  deaths  of  Wiley 
Post  and  Will  Ropers. 

• 

.loliii  I.^vand  Dies; 

I.ast  of  Brothers 

W’iCHiTA,  Kans. 

John  Levand,  73,  the  last  of 
three  brothers  who  published  the 
Wichita  Beacon  for  32  years, 
died  Feb.  20. 

Stock  of  the  Beacon  w’as 
bought  by  the  Wichita  Eagle 
Sept.  20,  1960. 

Mr.  Levand  w’as  born  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  June  14,  1890.  His 

brother,  Lew’is,  died  in  1953  and 
the  other  brother.  Max,  in  1960. 

• 

*  Hitchcock  Estate 

Washington 

The  estate  of  Martha  Harris 
Hitchcock,  who  died  here  in  De¬ 
cember,  1962,  has  reported  pay- 
‘j  ment  of  $1,122,790  inheritance 

*  tax  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
y  The  estate  was  valued  at  $17 
j  k  ”*jllion.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  the 
d  widow  of  U.  S.  Senator  Gilbert 
^  M.  Hitchcock,  onetime  publisher 

of  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

1  editor  8i  PUBLISHER 


Obituary 


Charles  Ci  rtis  Lambert,  65, 
executive  editor  of  the  Rogers 
(Ark.)  Daily  News;  Feb.  17. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  J.  Lanfear,  57,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian; 
Feb.  17. 

*  <i<  * 

Noble  R.  Reed,  63,  real  estate 
(“ditor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times; 
Feb,  15. 

*  * 

WiL,soN  Sullivan,  60,  real 
estate  broker,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union;  recently. 

♦  »  ♦ 

Horace  Brand  Hening,  84, 
former  newspaperman  in  Joplin, 
Mo.,  Los  Angeles  and  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M.;  Feb.  12. 

«  «  * 

Harry  Burciiill  Wat.son,  71, 
publisher  of  the  Thombury 
(Ont.)  Review  Herald  and 
writer  of  the  racing  column,  ‘‘By 
Hal  B.”;  Feb.  19. 

*  «  * 

George  E.  Hamilton,  71,  re¬ 
tired  copy  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  50  years ;  recently. 

Clax’de  M.  Forbes,  66,  retired 
news  staff  member  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  CapitalJoumal;  Feb.  12. 
*  *  * 

Robert  Angus  McStay,  60, 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the  To¬ 
ronto  Daily  Star  and  for  the 
past  30  years  Toronto  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Variety;  Feb.  14. 

*  ♦  « 

James  G.  Wingo,  56,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Manila  Evening  News;  Feb.  20. 

*  «  ♦ 

William  H.  Riebold,  former 
reporter  for  the  AP  and  retired 
news  editor  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report;  Feb.  19. 

*  «  * 

Leo  H.  Papazian,  37,  trans¬ 
portation  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun;  Feb.  22. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  R.  Hough,  78,  publisher 
of  the  Rahway  (N.  J.)  Record 
from  1920  to  1931;  Feb.  20. 

*  *  * 

‘Mai’  Lunn  Dies 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Malcolm  S.  Lunn,  76,  former 
circulation  director  of  Hearst 
Newspapers,  died  Feb.  19.  He 
retired  10  years  ago  when  he 
was  circulation  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph.  Ear¬ 
lier,  he  had  been  circulation 
manager  of  the  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  New  York  JoumaU 
American. 

for  February  29,  1964 


Readers’  Tributes 
To  JFK  Put  in  Book 

Sacramento 

The  Sacramento  Union,  a 
morning  newspaper  normally 
publishing  its  first  edition  at 
10:30  p.m.,  published  its  first 
extra  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Nov.  22, 
1963  and  included  in  that  edi¬ 
tion  a  eulogy  to  the  slain  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  response  was  immediate. 
Requests  for  extra  copies  of  the 
eulopry  started  to  pour  into  the 
Union.  The  Union  met  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  and  before  the  re- 
ciuests  started  to  slack  off,  the 
Union  had  reprinted  and  dis¬ 
tributed  more  than  16,000  copies 
of  the  eulogy.  Many  who  had 
requested  the  eulogy  asked  that 
the  Union  publish  a  book  of  the 
people’s  tributes  which  the  Un¬ 
ion  published  in  .several  special 
editions  of  a  column  of  wit  and 
wisdom  published  under  the 
title  of  “The  White  Plume.” 

The  book,  in  tribute  to  the 
late  President,  was  published 
in  early  February. 


The  suggestion  that  the  VPI 
picture  of  John-John  saluting 
his  father  during  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent’s  funeral  be  incorporated 
in  a  memorial  stamp,  made  by 
Jack  Brandwein,  of  Sacramento, 
and  backed  by  the  Sacramento 
Union,  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Post  Office  with  more  than 
21,000  signatures  supporting  the 
idea. 

The  proposal  is  now  under 
consideration. 

Higgins  Assigned 
To  NEA  Newspaper 

Washington 

Charles  J.  Higgins  has  been 
named  sales  manager  for  the 
Publishers’  Auxiliary,  trade 
newspaper  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  He  replaces 
Charles  H.  Lueck  Jr.,  who  will 
join  the  Washington  Post. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
Higgins  has  been  assi.stant  to 
NEA’s  executive  vicepresident, 
Theodore  A.  Serrill,  publisher 
of  the  Publisher’s  Auxiliary. 


.\NNOlINCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

dial.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  S49-7422 
I  “America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
'  Buying:?  Selling:?  Turn  right  to  DIAL! 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


DEIAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431, 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE. 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R,  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 


UNANCIALLY  able  clients  want 

I  papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
i  plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
j  to  sell  without  it  being  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
490,  Gndiiden.  Ala. 

I  IT’S  NOT  the  down  PAYMENT 
!  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
I  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  TTiis 
1  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
j  selling. 

LEN  I-FIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaiier  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


I  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
I  for  purchase  and  sale  of 

,  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
'  W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

I  2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 

I  W'ashington  9.  D.C, 

I  DEcatur  2-2311 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN,  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKLIES 
— Wis.  $85M-$210M:  Colo.  t60M;  Mo. 
tl25M;  S.  Dak.  $90H;  Ark.  $116M;  Fla. 
$320M ;  Others,  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
serving  rich  rural  empire;  farm,  fac¬ 
tory  and  huge  construction  payroll.  Ebt- 
cellent  plant — isolated — grossing  at  rate 
I  of  1160,000.  Price  8130,000  for  quick 
sale  I  Only  $36,000  down  I  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


1.  NORTHWEST.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  Priced  at  $115,000.  29<%^  down. 

2.  WESTERN  SUBURBAN.  Gross  ex¬ 
ceeds  $200,000.  Excellent  plant. 
Price<i  at  $140,000.  Terms. 

3.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  County  seat 
exclusive.  $15,000  down. 

4.  EAST  OOAS'T.  Exclusive.  Priced  at 
$100,009.  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


Newspapers  Wanted 

HAVE  SEVERAL  extremely  qualified 
buyers  for  newspapers  in  20,000  to 
100,000  circulation  class.  Location  no 
concern.  Ready  to  do  business  NOW. 
Strictest  Confidence  Assured.  Write  or 
call  Bill  Matthew.  P.O.  Box  12, 
Panama  City,  Florida.  Phone  234-3743. 


WILL  BUY  NEWSPAPER,  magazines, 
other  publications  going  bankrupt  or 
losing  money.  Confidential,  Write  Box 
1181,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 
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ANNOLNCEMENTS 
ISetcspapers  Wanted 


WEEKI.Y  within  100  miles  of  N.Y.C. 
Invest  $15,>S20,000  down.  Require  mini¬ 
mum  net  of  $12,000.  Box  1231,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features 


(TEST  BON!  Sneaky  Male  Vagabond's 
column  "Where  in  the  World"  and 
“Newsie  Suzie”  quips.  Free  samples. 
Coffey,  5928  Lindenhurst,  Los  Angeles- 

36. 


FEATURE  SERVICE  for  Twice-a- 
Week  Newspapers.  Starts  April  5. 
Write:  Semi-Weekly  Service,  Box  1002, 
Marion,  Ohio. 


Fillers 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time— money,  editorial  and  composing 
costa.  P.O.  Box  5451.  San  Francisco. 


Job  Printing 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  TIME  OPEN 
Tabloids,  Standards,  Booklets 
NEWSPAPER  PRIN’nNG  CO. 
Pinellas  Park,  Florida  33565 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Circulation 


AOCU-SPEED  (X)IN  TRAYS 

Drscrif'tion  on  request. 

P.  O.  Box  24.16,  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


Compttsing  Room 

USED  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
#880  Varityper  Headliner  Photo  Com¬ 
posing  Machine  and  40  tyiie 
masters 

2  Friden  Justowriter  Recorders 

1  Justowriter  Reproducer 

3  Machine  Stands  w/lO"  shelves  E/C 

2  Electric  type  winders 
2  Strip  printers 

80  News  stands 

Arrangements  for  financing  may  be 
arranged.  Wichita  World,  1000  Park- 
lane,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


G4-4 — 18740 — 6  pocket  mold  disk, 
quadder,  saw.  blower,  fee<ler,  elec¬ 
tric  metal  iK>t.  $11, .100. 

2  F-4’8— 21884  and  21885—4  pocket 
mold  disk,  quadder.  saw.  blower, 
feeder,  electric  metal  ix>t.  $8,500 
each. 

Can  be  removed  fully  assembled.  Be¬ 
ing  displaced  by  Linohim.  Contact: 
Production  Manager  Irvin  Baird.  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


610  VARITYPER  —  nine  new  fonts, 
all  accessories:  880  HeadPner.  Both 
about  one  year  old.  Low  cvvmbination 
price.  Observer,  Box  88,  Warren,  Pa. 
RA  3-8200. 


JUSTOWRITERS:  2  JU-recorders,  1 
reproducer:  table  Typro,  $4800.  Ger- 
mak,  35  Montclair,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
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Equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET  PLACE 


Compttsing  Room 

niE  NA'nON'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  0kin. 
Write  for  literature  L  &  B  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 


Perforator  Tape 

TOP  QUALITY  PERFORATOR  TAPES 
produced  by  fully  integrated  manu¬ 
facturer.  Write  to:  Papertronics,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Hammermill  Paper  Co.. 
P.  O.  Box  66,  Oswego,  New  York 
13126. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  >2256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Press  &  .Machinery 

COLUMBIAN-DUPLEX.  8-page,  web- 
fed.  flat  bed,  press.  Ideal  for  weekly 
that  has  outgrown  sheet-fed  with 
folding  and  stuffing.  Complete  with 
motor,  switches,  chases,  rollers.  Can 
Iw  removed  without  dismantling.  $2.- 
500.  Argus-Champion,  Newitort.  N.  H. 


COLE  FOLDERS  ' 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any  I 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed  1 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main,  Okla.  I 
City,  Okla.  Call  CB  6-8841.  ' 


FOR  SALE— CASH 
Make  Reasonable  Offer 
Like  new  10x15  Heidi,  Kelly  B.  25  in. 
hand  cutter,  no.  5  Lino.,  mats,  stitcher, 
saw,  cabinets.  Write  Box  43,  Mulberry, 
Ind. 


HOE  4-color  web  perfecting  offset  ^ 
newspaper  or  circular  press,  twin  fold¬ 
ers.  camera,  other  equipment,  will 
print  up  to  16  full  pages  (32  tab)  in 
four  colors,  adaptable  to  64  pp.  (128 
tab)  all  black.  For  pictures,  samples, 
write  Box  1157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

i  6-Unit  high  .speed  Scott  multi  unit 
I  press,  web  width  69  to  68'  under¬ 
fed.  web  detectors.  3-2  heavy  duty 
folder.  23A  cutoff,  intermittent 
slitter.  Scott  reels.  Jones  auto¬ 
matic  tension,  2  color  cylinders.  3 
G.E.  100  HP  motors,  speeds  48.- 
OPO  i.p.h.  Manufactured  in  1934. 
Goss  Unitube — 4  units,  1  color 
cylinder 

16  page  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  —  10 
years  old  —  complete  w/'-i  .and 
'4  folder  &  late  style  stereo- 
tyiie  equipment. 

Goss  Cox-0-Tyi>e 
R.  Hoe  Monarch  #2  Mat  roller — 2 
speed  motor. 

Goss  46U  Mat  roller.  The  indus¬ 
tries  giant,  13,000  lbs.  for 

"around  the  clock”  molding. 
2294'  Pony  Autoplate  w/water- 

cooled  arch  and  vacuum  back 
I  23A'  Pony  Autoplate  w/water- 

cooletl  arch  and  vacuum  back 
2234'  Tabloid  Autoplate  chases 
22«4'  Standard  Autoplate  chases 
23,^j'  Standard  Autoplate  chases 
Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
i  N.J.  GE  8-3744  OX  5-5458  N.Y. 


GOSS 

ROTARY  PRESS 

3-Unit  48-page  high  speed  low  con¬ 
struction  press.  Double  folder,  22%' 
I  cut-off.  End  roll  paper  brackets  with 
'  electric  hoists.  60-inch  wide  Web.  Pony 
Autoplate,  electric  metal  furnace.  Sta- 
I  Hi  Former  and  curved  router. 

I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

I  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


Press  &  Machinery 

1  GOSS  JUNIOR  with  stereotype:  1 
Model  "E"  Duplex  8-page  flatb^ :  1 
32-page  Hoe  with  stereotype.  W.  E. 
Stanley,  Box  243,  Fox  Lake,  Illinois, 
justice  7-5051. 


BALLOON  UPPER  FORMER 
for  standard  2  to  1  Tubular 
George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


PRESSROOM  22-3/4"  cut-off 

3  HOE  VERTICLE  TYPE  PRESSES 
each  of  4  units  single  folder  with  C-H 
(Jonveyor — 12  units  in  line— on  sub¬ 
structure  with  2-i>osition  roll  brackets 
— Automatic  Tensions. 

1  HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
6  Straight  Pattern  Units — 2  Double 
Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors— on  sub¬ 
structure.  same  as  above, 

1  HOE  DECUPLE  PRESS 
5  Straight  Pattern  Units  with  Double 
Folder  and  C-H  Conveyor — on  sub¬ 
structure,  same  as  above. 

8  HOE  OCTUPLE  PANCOAST  PRESSES 
Each  press  has  8  printing  couples,  up 
to  64  pages  collect  run  and  excellent 
for  color  flexibility.  The  original  color 
or  comic  press.  End  fed  with  semi-au¬ 
tomatic  tensions. 

ALL  PRICED  FOR  REASONABLY 
QUICK  REMOVAL.  WILL  SELL 
ALL  OR  PART  OF  ANY  PRESS. 


STEREOTYPE  22-%"  cut-off 

(1)  10-Ton  Kemp  Immersion  Metal 
Pots  complete  with  carburetors 
and  all  accessories. 

(2)  10-Ton  oil  fired  metal  pots 

2  Pairs  Wood  Automatic  Auto- 
plates 

1  Pair  Wood  Jr,  Autoplates 

3  Wood  Standard  .4utoshavers 


Press  &  Machinery 

ONE  UNITUBULAR  UNIT,  can  be 
added  to  your  Unitubular  pres-:.  Gmm 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho, 


AB  DUPLEX — Company  serviced :  good 
shape,  immediate  delivery:  motor  equip, 
ment,  chases,  extra  parts  go  'vith  deal 
at  $2,500.  Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  Cartan- 
ville,  Ga. 


I  TUBULAR  PLATE  FINISHER  (Du- 
I  plex)  for  2-to-l  stereo  press.  Immedi¬ 
ate  delivery.  Neosho  (Mo.)  Nows. 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Typo  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%'  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  I 
color  humps.  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC.  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions.  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Nowl  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Nrtvspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  CalK. 


.1  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 
Arch  Type,  22%'  cut  off. 
Double  FoUler,  2  reverses,  1  color  hump, 
Cline  Reels,  Conveyors,  Balloon  Fo^ 
mer.  Large  Supply  spare  i>arts.  AC 
Drive  new  19.14.  Good  Physical  (jondi- 
tion,  easy  removal.  Inspect  running. 
Deane  lYink— EVening  Outlook,  Santa 
Monica,  California, 


Harris  LTC -22x30  Offset 

Hoe  Double  Plate  Tail  Cutter  21%' 

2  Ludlows- -Gas  .and  Electric  Pot 
I  Cabinet — Mats  (Send  for  Mat  List) 
Model  8  Linot.vpe  Electric  Pot 
Nolan  1-ton  Electric  Melting  Pot 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

14  Intertypes  —  Models  C-H-F,  serial 
Nos.  4412  to  22432 — all  with  electric 
pots — feeders — AC  motors. 

18  Intertype  Mags — Racks 
100  Fonts  Mats — Cabinets 
1  Monotype  Strip  Caster 
3  Vandercook  proof  presses,  models 
4 — 320 — 325  i>ower 

16  Ad  Makeup  Frames — makeup  stones 
— storage  cabinets — large  Foundry 
Type — Wood  Type— Galleys. 


FLAT  STEREO 

Big  Chief  Remelt  pot  with  dumi>er  and 
water-cooled  molds. 

Premier  Rotary  Knife  Shaver 

4-Ton  Hoe  Job  Pot 

Hoe  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 

Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

Hoe  Monorail  Saw  trimmer,  etc. 


INQUIRIES  AND 
INSPECTION  INVITEDI 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


Complete  Plants  Bought  .and  Sold. 
WANTED— All  Types  Of 
Composing  Room  Equipment 


APEX  PTG.  MACHY. 
210  ELIZABETH  ST. 
NEW  YORK  12,  N.Y. 
WOr+h  6-0070 


NO.  3  MIEHLE  FLATBED  and  Omahs 
(the  big  one)  folder.  Fully  equippri. 
Make  offer.  Ravalli  Republican,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Montana. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

Pony  Autoplate  23A'  cut-off. 
Standard  Pony  Autoplate  21  %'  cuteff. 
Goss  Enclosed  router  23 
Crabtree  Enclosed  router  22%' 
Tubular  curved  plate  router 
Tubular  Plate  finishing  machine 
30  to  100  HP  motor  press  drives 
Extra  Control  boards  for  presses 
George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho 


MONOMELT  ROTARY  SHAVER.  Ex¬ 
tra  cutter.  Good  condition.  G.  May- 
miller,  Californian.  Salinas,  Calif. 


60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


6-UNIT  GOSS 
UNIVERSAL 

At  Bargain  Price 
22>/4"  CutofF 

46-Paqe  capacity,  I  color  cylinder. 
Initial  installation  5  units  Jan.  *51; 
6th  unit  and  color  cylinder  installed 
late  1956.  Maximum  speed  40,000. 
G.  E.  press  controls — 100  H.P.  motor. 
Due  for  release  in  August.  Owner 
wishes  to  sell  now.  Located  San 
Mateo,  California. 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 


Wanted  to  Buy 

USED  Automatic  Power  Lift  File  t# 
store  newspaper  forms.  Write:  Jern 
Taylor,  Foreman,  The  Star-News,  P.  0. 
Box  728,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Linotypes — Intertyrpes — Ludlows _ 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  »• 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMEa4T 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  or  Model  “A”  Duplex  Press 
Indicate  when  available 
Box  1211  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  29,  196^  j 


Heilp  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.tftministrative 

OOMPTItOI’.KR  WANTiai  —  100,000 
circulation  ewspaper  combination  lo- 
catad  in  Ai.-i  4  (coastal  city)  seeks  a 
(Jhief  Accountant  and  Comptroller.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  younn  CPA 
with  initiative  and  solid  experience  in 
ali  phases  of  accountancy  to  grow 
with  an  aygressive,  expanding  organi¬ 
zation.  Mu..t  have  the  ability  to  take 
charge  and  re-organize  accounting 
systems,  to  analyze  operations  and 
costs  in  hutigetary  planning  and  con¬ 
trol  and  to  handle  all  phases  of  tax 
reporting.  In  reply  state:  age,  marital 
status,  current  earnings,  <iate  avail¬ 
able.  Also  list  iwrsonal  and  business 
references  .md  a  complete  resume  of 
experience.  Answer:  Box  1173,  Editor 

&  Publisher. 


Circulation 

nRCULATTON  MANAGER  —  We’re 
looking  for  an  intelligent  man  with 
some  experience  who  wants  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  He  would  take  over  a 
distribution  system  involving  carriers 
and  mail  —  paid  and  controlled  news¬ 
papers.  Send  complete  resume  with 
salary  requirements.  Box  1190,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

All  MAN,  strong  on  copy.  Good  op- 
imrtunity  on  ino<lern  daily  in  friendly 
city  of  lakes.  Faribault,  Minn.  Daily 
News. 


A.SSIST.tNT  CIRCfr,AT10N  MANAGER 
for  combination  daily  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  East  ...  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  circulation  manager 
presently  on  a  small  or  roe<lium-sized 
daily  ready  to  move  up.  Strong  on 
“Little  Merchant,"  promotion  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  Solid  organization.  Excei- 
lent  salary  and  lienefits.  Send  complete 
resume  in  confidence.  Box  1243,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  —  Ener¬ 

getic  47,000  suburban  daily  seeks 
enterprising  director  to  capitalize  on 
tremendous  growth  potential.  Strong 

support  for  solid  promotion,  delivery 

programs.  Excellent  salary  for  right 
man.  Box  1243,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  to  work 
with  circul.ation  managers  of  small 
group  of  dailies.  Considerable  travel  in¬ 
volved  with  base  in  Area  6.  Must  be 
experienced  in  down-to-earth  promo¬ 
tions  with  carrier  lioys  in  medium-to- 
small  newspapers.  Send  complete 
lesume  including  personal,  education 
and  business  background,  and  salary 
requirements.  Correspondence  strictly 
confidential.  Box  1224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  .SALES 
and  merchandising  —  60,UO0  California 
daily.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
success-proven  creative  salesman  with 
ad  degree.  You  may  lie  dead-ended  on 
present  job  as  top  retail  salesman. 
However,  keen  mind,  driving  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  3-5  years'  experience 
could  qualify  you  as  a  top  applicant 
on  this  immediate  opening.  Contact: 
Bob  West,  General  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 


HUSTUNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  circulat¬ 
ing  circulation  manager  neeiled  to  push 
Henderson  (Ky.)  daily  from  8,000  to 
10,000  mark.  Come  grow  with  us. 
Send  complete  resume  to:  W.  M.  Dear, 
Gleaner-Journal,  Henderson,  Ky. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN  and  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  for  small  North  Carolina  PM 
Mily.  Opportunity  for  advancement  to 
Manager.  Goral  salary  plus  incentive. 
Box  1162.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


advertising  manager  for  small 
progressive  Southwest  Ohio  weekly  — 
aggressive  young  man  who  can  handle 
layouts,  plan  campaign  and  sell.  Send 
J^wme  to:  Box  1219,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
to  lead  staff  of  four,  on  upstate  New 
York  daily  newspaper  of  11,(100  circula¬ 
tion.  Here’s  an  opportunity  to  join 
a  nationally  known  newspaper  group 
offering  outstanding  future.  Send 
resume  which  must  include  complete 
background.  Write  Box  1244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

The  most  exciting  newspaper  in  the 
country’s  most  exciting  city  needs  a 
CLASSIFIED  PHONE  ROOM  SUPER¬ 
VISOR.  Are  you  qualified  to  help  a 
major  metropolitan  daily  achieve  its 
2, 000, 000th  want  ad  this  year?  Then 
write,  giving  complete  personal  data, 
working  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  All  applications  treated  con¬ 
fidentially,  of  course.  Send  your  resume 
to  George  Putz,  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
San  bVancisco  19.  California. 


Editorial 

WRITER  —  WEEKLY  PUBUCA'nON 

serving  business  community  in  indus¬ 

trial  Midwest  city.  Experienced.  Submit 
complete  resume  and  references ;  state 

salary  requirements.  Box  1130,  Editor 

&  Publisher. 


award-winning  MIDWEST  DAILY 
30.000  bracket  has  opening  for  well- 
rounded  retail  ad  salesman.  Layout  a 
nuist.  Excellent  starting  salary,  best 
working  conditions,  congenial  staff, 
oiany  fringe  benefits.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1170,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVpiTISING  MANAGER.  SALES- 
™AN  for  established  36-page  weekly. 
Mcellent  iwsition  for  the  right  man. 
Please  give  complete  resume  and 
™V^_t'equired  in  first  letter.  Box 
12*5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Asst.  Women's  Editor 

Experienced  gal  to  fill  the  number  two 
spot  in  our  award-winning  women’s 
dept,  by  April  1st.  Ability  to  handle 
full  range  of  women’s  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  is  essential.  Prefer  mature  wom¬ 
an  who’s  ready  to  settle  down  in  this 
unique  metropolitan  community. 

Written  reply  in  confidence,  including 
resume,  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  Press- 
Gazette,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin  54305. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Challenging 
editorial  ixisition  with  small  progres¬ 
sive  Ohio  weekly.  Good  pay,  hospitali¬ 
zation,  life  insurance  plan.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  1220,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ARE  YOU  OUR  MAN? 

Metropolitan  daily  newspaper 
in  Zone  3  offers  interesting 
assignment  and  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  experienced  at 
copy  desk  and  telegraph  ;  also 
have  opening  for  enterprising 
reporter;  good  salary  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  with  liberal 
benefits,  including  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  life  insurance,  and  pen¬ 
sion.  Write  giving  qualifica¬ 
tions  to: 

BOX  1208 
EeJitor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR’S  SPOT  on  small  New  Mexico 
daily  <H>ening  in  30  days.  The  man  we 
need  must  be  able  to  take  charge  of 
editorial  department.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Contact:  Bill 
King,  Box  1059,  Tucumcari,  N.  M. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  29,  1964 


Editorial 


REPORTER  (man  or  woman)  wanted 
for  iiosition  on  Pekin  (111.)  Daily 
Times,  Write  to:  Managing  Editor. 


EDITOR — Top  job  on  lively  Zone  1 
small-city  afternoon  daily.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  —  demonstrated 
administrative  ability  to  building  and 
directing  staff — and  write  incisive  edi¬ 
torials,  know  wire,  layout.  Write  all 
qualifications  and  needs  in  first  letter. 
Box  1210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  POLICE  REPORTER 
with  minimum  of  2  years  on  daily 
in  excess  of  25,000  circulation,  wanted 
for  afternoon  daily  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Basic  working  hours  4  p.m.  to  mid¬ 
night.  five  days  a  week.  Give  complete 
personal  and  professional  background, 
state  salary  requirements.  Apply  in 
writing  only  to  William  Small  Jr.,  As¬ 
sistant  Publisher,  Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 


REPORTER,  camera  experience  desir¬ 
able,  for  fast-moving,  offset  semi¬ 
weekly.  Want  man  with  long-range 
view,  to  fill  spot  with  excellent  po¬ 
tential.  Zones  1,  2  preferred.  Write  or 
call  John  W.  Nash,  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  Box  539,  New  Milford,  Conn.  EL 
4-5535. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  who  can, 
strangely  enough,  manage  and  hire 
for  staff  of  11,  and  edit  a  13,000  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  paper  for  the  area. 
No  Liebiings  need  apply,  but  we  do 
want  a  man,  35-46,  who  is  never  satis- 
fied  with  less  than  the  best — and  who  ' 
can  breathe  new  life  into  an  already  , 
growing  newspaper.  Must  be  qualified  i 
to  handle  editorial  page.  We’re  going  i 
to  publish  and  we  want  a  man  to  make  i 
it  worthwhile,  so  if  you  can  handie  it,  : 
write!  Zone  6.  Box  1205,  Editor  &  ! 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  to  run  department  on  7M 

6-day  P.M.  State  all.  salary  by  letter 

only.  Jim  Boone,  Suffolk  (Va)  News- 
Herald. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  features,  some  experience :  pho¬ 
tography  helpful;  ideal  spot  on  PM 
daily  of  9,400  for  capable  man  who 
prefers  smaller  city  environment;  good 
pay ;  pension  and  group  hospital  plans. 
Send  samples,  resume  to  Managing 
Elditor,  Vidette-Messenger,  Valparaiso, 
Ind. 


Editorial 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
male,  5  years’  experience.  Starting 
salary  $135.50.  Nights.  Five-day,  37V^ 
hour  week.  Liberal  fringes.  New  Jersey 
daily — N.  Y.  Metropolitan  area.  Box 
1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS 
COPY  EDITORS 

The  Louisville  Times  is  interested  in 
receiving  applications  for  positions  as 
general-assignment  reporters  and  copy 
editors.  We  prefer  young  men  or  wom¬ 
en,  college  graduates,  with  two  years’ 
or  more  experience  and  a  lively,  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  in  good  newspapering. 
Send  resume  to  Cleve  Rumble,  Director 
of  Employee  Relations,  The  Louisville 
Times,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


REWRITE 

WRITING 

REPORTERS 

Metropolitan  daily  in 
zone  2  needs  men 
with  a  minimum  of 
5  years’  experience. 
Great  growth  poten¬ 
tial  because  of  plan¬ 
ned  expansion. 

Please  submit  letter 
of  application  to  Box 
1218, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


5: 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Free  Lance 


REPORTER  first,  ad  man  sscond  for 
combination  job  on  weekly.  Will  train. 
Send  resume,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Lamy, 
Editor,  Liake  Placid  News,  Lake  Placid, 
N,Y. 


REPORTER — Central  Illinois  daily  has 
an  opportunity  for  beginner  or  seasoned 
man.  Salary  to  $132.00  for  37%  hour 
week.  Contact:  John  Schweitzer.  Lind- 
say-Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur,  Ill., 
giving  full  particulars.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer  I 


COIN  WORLD,  nation’s  largest  hobby 
publication  (weekly  tabloid.  lOO-pages 
plus  146,000  circulation!  has  newly- 
created  job  in  numismatic  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  If  you  can  write  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  objectivity,  sparkle  and  brevity 
— and  especially  if  you  are  a  coin  col¬ 
lector  —  please  write  for  application 
blank.  Good  pay,  hospitalization,  life 
insurance,  retirement  plan  with  .small 
city  living  costs.  Third  generation 
ownership.  Replies  confidential.  .\<1- 
dress;  Personnel  Department,  Coin 
World,  Sidney  News  Building,  .Sidney. 
Ohio. 


Order  Blank 


Address. 


.Zone— State - 


Classification . 


DESKMAN  sharp  on  heads  and  make¬ 
up.  Growing  city  of  47,000  PM  pai>er. 
Southwestemer  preferred.  Contact:  Edi¬ 
tor,  Roswell  Daily  Record,  Roswell,  N. 
Mex.  References  required. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNM£2^T  REPORTER 
who  ran  dig  for  news  and  knows  how 
to  write  it  for  8,000  PM  daily  in 
Area  6.  Prefer  man  with  J-degree  or 
at  least  2  years  experience.  Car  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  open.  Send  details  on 
education,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  Box  1240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  who  likes  to 
write  features  and  columns  as  well  as 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


straight  news.  Afternoon  daily  in  Zone 
2.  Working  conditions,  chances  for 
iulvancement  are  good.  Box  1227,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate —  no  boozer  —  for  border  daily 
Chart  Area  6,  Court,  school  beat,  one 
day  weekly  on  desk.  References,  clips, 
recent  photo  if  possible.  Box  1237, 
Editor  &  Ihiblisher, 

OPPORTUNITIES  for  capable,  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  man  who  ran  assume 
responsibility,  do  reporting  when 
ne^ed:  also  for  general  assignment 
reporter.  Prefer  Midwesterner.  Good 
chance  to  move  up  from  smaller  pa|>er. 
Pay  depends  on  experience.  Write  or 
’phone:  Kenneth  E.  Sanders.  Man¬ 
aging  Ed.,  Sioux  City  (Iowa!  Journal. 

PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY,  located  in 
heart  of  Jersey  Shore,  seeking  re¬ 
porters.  Car  essential.  Camera  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Newspaper  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  trains  and  buses  to  New 
York  City.  Reply  Box  1242,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  City  government  and 
general  assignment.  Prefer  college 
graduate  with  3  or  more  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Ehccellent  opportunity  available 
immediately  with  combination  daily 
(no  Sundays)  over  100,00#  circulation. 
Chart  Area  2.  Salary  and  benefits  out¬ 
standing.  Write  stating  age,  marital 
status,  work  experience,  salary  desire<l 
and  references.  Box  1247,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

reporter  with  top  writing  ability, 
initiative,  versatility,  wanted  for  prize 
winning  afternoon  daily  in  Chart  Area 

5  community,  50,000  population.  Some 
camera  ability  desirable.  E’ine  working 
conditions,  professional  staff,  superior 
lienefits  over  generous  salary.  Write 
details  experience,  education,  refer¬ 
ences  and  send  clips  to  Box  1223,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORThlK,  3  to  5  years’  experience, 
for  general  assignment  on  morning 
paper  Chart  Area  3.  Box  1243,  Eklitor 

6  Publisher. 


SWING  MAN  who  can  double  in 
brass  on  AP  wire  (tape),  sports  desk, 
general  assignments.  Afternoon  daily 
in  central  Connecticut  city  of  55,000, 
10,000  circulation  bracket.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Benefits.  Write  Box 
1233,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expecte<l,  samples. 


'TWO  MEIN  NEEDED  for  telegraph 
and  regional  news  desks  on  23,000 
daily  in  Minnesota.  Good  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Box  1229,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  VACANCIEIS:  Need  experienced 
reporter,  sports  editor,  for  9,000  coastal 
daily.  Salary  range  $90-$110  for  5% 
day  week.  Top  working  conditions — ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  picture, 
complete  resume.  References  will  lie 
checked.  No  drinker  nee<l  apply.  Write: 
Elditor,  Jacksonville  (N.C.)  Daily  News. 


PART-TIME  E'ree  Lance  •■■■riters  in 
all  key  cities.  Send  resume,  work 
samples.  MBA,  Box  12071,  New  cir. 
leans  24,  La. 

Mechanical-Production 

MECHANICAL  SUPEnUNIEKDEKT 
for  mid-western  daily  of  30,000  circuU- 
tion.  Must  be  capable  of  taking  foil 
charge  of  composing  room,  press  and 
stereo  operations  and  of  training  cm 
in  operation  of  semi-cylindric  oUioni 
press.  Box  1182,  Elditor  &  PublisW. 

PREISSMAN  experienced  in  job  letter¬ 
press  and  offset  who  had  a  keen  dwirt 
to  become  a  newspaper  web  pressman 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Steady  day 
situation.  Communicate  with  William 
Stribling,  The  Daily  Olympian. 
Olympia,  Washingrton. 

(XIMPOSING  ROOM  FDREMAN  - 
Smoothly-operating  shop  seeks  replace¬ 
ment  for  foreman  who  is  resigning  to 
take  more  important  position.  Mutt  te 
familiar  with  ’ITS.  Non-union.  Ex- 
cellent  salary.  Only  someone  with 
l>revious  foreman  experience  need  ap¬ 
ply.  Under  25,000  circulation.  Chart 
area  2^.  Write  Box  1230,  ^itor  t 
Publisher. 

PRESSMAN-S’TEREOTYPER  for  sub- 
urban  weekly  newsirapers.  Must  know 
Rotary  presses.  Go<^  growth  situation 
for  conscientious  man.  Write:  Mr.  P. 
Pisecco,  Rockland  Independent,  I 
Wayne  Ave.,  Suffem.  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEIR  capable  of 
taking  complete  charge  of  mechanical 
I>roduction  with  emphasis  on  compoting 
room,  cold  type.  Seeking  a  high- 
powered  man  with  proven  ability. 
Write  Box  1232,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

NEWSPAPER  AND  COMMBRaAL- 
all  departments,  front  and  back  V.  P. 
A..  1  N.  5th  St.,  Richmond-19,  Vir¬ 
ginia, 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  FIRM.  St 
Louis,  offering  to  $10M  for  experienced 
man.  or  consider  beginner  from  newt 
field.  Write  P.  O.  Box  793,  St.  LouU- 
88.  Mo. 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

Large,  progressive  mid-Atlanlie 
industrial  has  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ( I )  editor,  employH 
magazine  or  (2)  writer  in  newt 
bureau  of  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  Position  requires  re¬ 
cent  college  graduate,  preferably 
In  Journalism,  who  was  editor 
or  assistant  of  college  publica¬ 
tion.  Experience — ( I )  economict* 
education  writing,  publication 
layout,  and  production  mechan¬ 
ics;  (2)  three  to  five  years  ne^ 
paper,  wire-service  or  magazine 
writing,  accustomed  to  writing 
to  a  deadline  and  under  pressure. 
Write  in  confidence  giving  age, 
education,  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to: 

Box.  No.  1200 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Etnployir 


Situstlons  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


GEORGIA.  CAKOLINAS:  Experienced 
cit7  editor.  foreign  correspondent, 
award-winning  writer,  seeks  position 
as  eollcntc  level  instructor — small  or 
large  institution.  Box  1165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  32,  BS.  J-School 
train^,  eight  years'  all  with  same 
major  daily,  seeks  to  match  experience 
and  enthusiasm  with  challenge  and 
responsihility.  Want  college  or  pro 
beat,  simrts  editorship  or  university 
athletic  news  post.  Box  1159.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  TBIACHINO  i>osition 
want^  by  deskman,  38,  with  15  years’ 
experienro  in  newspaper  held,  includ¬ 
ing  leading  dailies.  Skilled  in  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  photo,  printing;  some 
teaching.  .M.A.  Family.  Box  1220, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Admimstratice 


Circulation 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER 

Available  for  position  Zone  1  or  2. 
Thirty  years’  experience  on  New  York 
Mirror  in  sales  distribution,  traffic 
ABC  and  office  routine.  Box  1193, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEN  YEARS’  IN  CIRCULA'nON  — 
Would  like  Circulation  Manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  daily  or  Assistantship  on 
larger  pai>er.  Age  33.  married,  3  chil¬ 
dren.  Prefer  Zone  4.  Box  1225,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CAM — 25  Years’  experience  (25-320,- 
000).  Producer!  Now  available.  Box 
1209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

CORRESPONDENT  living  in  Belgium 
offers  coverage  Common  Market  and 


SEASONED  NEWSPAPERMAN,  ex¬ 
perienced  business  departments,  pro¬ 
duction  and  l.abor  negotiations,  seeks 
management  position  medium  daily. 
Available  for  interview.  Box  1202,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  ORIENTED 

Printing  Management  Engineer 

Interested  in  developing  computer  solu¬ 
tions  to  printing-publishing  problems. 
B.S.  in  Printing  Management  —  Car¬ 
negie  Tech.  Twenty  years’  experience 
including  manager  of  a  million-dollar- 
a-year  printing  plant,  printing  engi¬ 
neer,  and  consultant  to  printers  and 
publishers.  Electronic  computer  expe¬ 
rience  since  the  vacuum  tube  days. 
Familiar  with  all  printing  processes  in¬ 
cluding  hot  metal  and  film  composition 
(tape  operations),  web  and  sheet-fed 
letterpress  and  offset,  make-up,  etc. 
Primarily  interested  in  a  position  re¬ 
quiring  a  fr^h  approach  and  a  strong 
background  in  defining  problem  areas, 
planning  and  executing  solutions,  and 
getting  results — not  just  shuffling  prej¬ 
udices.  Box  1216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS’  ASSISTANT 
Let  me  relieve  you  of  your  production 
problems.  16  years’  experience,  11 
supervisory.  TTS.  Color.  Box  1187, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 

With  extensive  background  in  news¬ 
papers  seeks  new  association  with 
newspaper  at  General  Management 
level.  Strong  forte’  is  organization  with 
operational  experience  and  capabilities 
in  Advertising  —  Sales  —  Management. 
Active  interest  and  knowledge  all  de¬ 
partments.  Well-established  reputation 
and  proven  record  in  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  and  community  service.  Married, 
age  44. 

William  F.  Sykes 
Asst.  General  Manager 
New  York  Times  Western  Edition 
2560  W.  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles 


Artisti-Cartoonists 


^  CARTOONIST 
BA  Degree,  28,  married,  TV  artist 
now;  some  editorial  cartooning  ex- 
wrience.  Draire  trial  opportunity.  Some 
featere  writing  and  copywriting  ex- 
Perimce.  Willing  to  diversify.  R^uest 
details,  samples.  P.  M.  Anderson,  191 
Lambert  Ave.,  Mobile,  Alabama. 


AD  DIRECTTOR,  32,  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  9  years,  4  as  manager.  Reputed 
top  promoter — account  Imilder.  Quick 
on  ideas,  layout  exiiert.  Secret  of  suc¬ 
cess:  "benefits  dramatically  presented.’’ 
Zones  2.  3  or  4  me<lium  daily.  Box 
1246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER,  mature. 
45 :  experience  with  papers,  associa¬ 
tions.  representatives;  seeks  change. 
College  graduate,  aggressive,  sober, 
free  to  transfer  on  short  notice.  Knows 
advertising,  selling,  merchandising, 
promotion.  Excellent  references.  Pres¬ 
ently  in  Southwest.  Write  for  resume. 
Box  1236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST,  31,  veteran,  college 
graduate,  5  years’  daily  newspaper  ex- 
I>erience;  some  photography;  not 
genius  but  sincere,  hard  worker,  wel¬ 
comes  responsibility,  &)od  references. 
Seeks  job  with  financial  potential  in 
such  areas  as  magazine,  publishing, 
production  (including  TV  or  film), 
promotion,  public  relations.  Box  1121, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  80,000  AM 
in  2-paper  city  wants  to  stay  in  West. 
Young.  All  references.  Was  city  editor 
— 25,000  PM  :  news  editor — 5,000  PM; 
managing  editor,  weekly.  Box  1167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESIRE  SPOT  on  special  sections, 
magazine  or  copy  desk.  Excellent  on 
layout  and  editing;  good  on  headlines. 
Write  Box  1201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  WOM¬ 
AN  seeks  job  in  Zone  2  or  3.  Prefers 
copy  desk,  but  will  consider  reporting. 
Box  1204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER,  seven  years’  experience, 
wants  challenging  European  i>OBt. 
Multilingual,  29,  degree  plus.  Box  1198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLEDGING  General  Assignment  Re- 
I>orter,  married,  college,  with  6 
months’  experience  on  city  daily,  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate.  Ebcpect  only  (din¬ 
ner’s  salary— more  interested  in  addi¬ 
tional  experience ;  can  also  handle 
camera,  sports,  beat  work,  features. 
Box  1213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  SPECIALIST 
writing  so  John  Doe  understands; 
covered  US,  NATO  maneuvers ;  Lt.Col., 
Air  Force  Reserve;  covered  all  biHits 
in  18  years;  now  on  285M  Eastern 
daily  10  years;  Missouri;  age  46; 
SDX.  Box  1241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


MOVIES-'niEATER- MUSIC  BEAT 
M.A.  in  English,  ten  years’  private  in¬ 
struction  in  music.  No  dilettante.  Cur¬ 
rently  reporter  for  metro  daily.  Box 
1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  ENGLISH  REPORTER, 
22.  single  man,  seeks  post  on  American 
newspaper.  Fully  experienced  on  big 
town  <laily  and  formerly  on  7-paper 
weekly  series.  Elquivalent  college  edu¬ 
cation,  strives  to  squeeze  the  best  from 
each  assignment.  Next  step  in  Eng¬ 
land  would  lie  to  national  paper,  but 
prefers  to  try  make  good  in  USA. 
Wants  to  start  at  bottom  and  work 
hard  to  make  any  editor  glad  he  took 
a  chance  and  sent  for  further  details 
to:  R.  J.  Holmes,  2.  Catherine  Cres¬ 
cent,  Elland,  Yorkshire,  EIngland, 


RELIGIOUS  EDITOR.  29,  ability  plus. 
Daily  paper,  monthly  magazine  ex¬ 
perience,  4  years.  RNA  member.  Seeks 
metropolitan  daily  post,  any  city.  R. 
Stiles,  1316-A  E,  Harvard  St.,  Glen¬ 
dale,  Calif. 


SPORTS  WRITER  major  daily.  Ex- 
lierienced  in  makeup  and  coverage.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  References.  Box  1239,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  REPORTER.  21  and  ex- 
(lerienced.  now  solely  responsible  for 
coverage  of  11,000  population  town  in 
England — The  Times  representative  in 
his  area — -will  consider  any  journalistic 
offer  in  U.S.  Give  full  details  to: 
Robert  del  Quiaro,  11a.  Fore  Street, 
Brixham,  Devon.  England. 


WILL  TRADE — Benefits.  11  years’  ex- 
jierience  all  editorial  departments — for 
commensurate  job,  opportunity.  Prefer 
Ohio  Valley  area.  Box  1226,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

**EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  eompetant 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  f  Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Ebnployers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Serriee 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  O.  tel.:  638^92 


Mechanical-Production 


FOREMANSHIP  WANTED  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Experienced  in  complete  news¬ 
paper  color.  Zones  5,  6,  8.  Family 
Man.  Box  1203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Composing  Room  Foreman  on  medium 
sized  daily.  Supervisory  experience  on 
large  and  small  dailies.  University 
Graduate.  Union.  Age  41.  Resume  on 
request.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box 
1214,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PRODUCTION  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  Thirteen  years’  printing  ex¬ 
perience.  B.A.  Degree.  Write:  1215 
CSty  Park  Ave.,  Ft  (jSollins,  Colo.  80521. 


YOUNG  WEB  PRESSMAN,  marriol. 
seeks  day  work.  Now  employed.  Box 
1249,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PERMANENT  FLORIDA  OPPORTUNIT7 
sought  by  prize-winning  photographer. 
Seventeen  years’  on  large  daily.  Desk 
experience.  38  years  old — 2  years’  col¬ 
lege.  Has  family.  Box  1149,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher, 


Photography 


PHC/TO  JOURNAUST  wants  full¬ 
time  job  in  photography  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  within  commuting 
of  N.Y.C.  or  mid-Long  Island.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  leading  newspapers  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  Box  1233,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


PRIZEI-WINNING  young  photographer 
desires  to  relocate  East  of  Rockies. 
Married,  reliable,  eager  to  join  up-to- 
date  staff.  Box  1217,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Promotion 


NEWSWOMAN  PROMO’nON  EXPEaPr 
Now  key  member  promotion  staff  of 
major  metropolitan  daily.  Former  PM 
for  group  of  small,  aggressive  daily. 
Fifteen  years’  top-flight  experience 
across  the  board.  Strong  on  classifie<l. 
editorial.  Best  references.  Will  relocate. 
Box  1221,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
InterHen 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Esyskis  witli 
ordtr)  4  tines  •  80c  ptr  line  sack 
imertion;  3  titsts  9  90c:  2  •  SLOO; 
1  tine  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
far  kax  tarvice  and  caunt  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  linn  in  your  copy.  3  lines  niininuai. 
Air-mail  lervice  on  klind  ade  $L00  actra. 
Do  not  send  irrsplaceakle  clippints,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  Is  made  far  them.  EAP 
cannot  ke  responsikle  far  their  return. 

JOI  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
envelope  to  E&AP  Classified  Department, 
by  sendini  seH-addrened  10c  stamped 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timae  •  ^25  per  line  each  Insartian; 
3  times  «  $L35;  2  •  $1.45;  1  time 
$L55  pm-  lino.  If  keyed,  add  50c  far  ben 
service  and  caunt  u  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  an  blind  ads  $L0O  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Tlme  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

kdEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  classified  advertisint  is  set  in  6-poiat 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  In 
G^nt  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  liaaa, 
without  white  space,  display  hands,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rats  (sea 
rata  chart  of  various  numken  of  Inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  Far  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
killed  at  10  times  the  clasaifiad  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  uslnp  extra  whHe  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text  er  sipnatnrs 
In  Vapue  Lipht  8.  10.  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charped  by  ante  rule 
measurement— -(14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prtvailinp  rata  far  the  number  ef 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  Tke  use  of 
rules,  heldfaca,  cuts,  er  ether  dKsratians 
chanpes  your  clauHled  ad  to  “claMifiad 
display.’’  The  rate  for  Classified  Dbplay 
is  S2.50  per  spate  line— -$35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tnosdoy.  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characten  and/ar  spaces  par 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Bax  holders’ 
Identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Ro- 
olifs  mailed  daily.  Editor  A  Publisher 
reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

•10  ThM  Avo..  N.  T.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phono  PLoao  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  Bfomu 

A  Veriform  Appendix 


Ernest  A.  Jones,  president  of 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc., 
an  important  advertising 
agency,  told  a  group  of  Copley 
Newspaper  executives  Feb.  21: 
Local-national  rates  are  “more 
responsible  for  the  continuing 
decline  in  the  newspapers’  share 
of  the  national  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  than  any  other  circum¬ 
stance.’’  He  called  it  “a  veri¬ 
form  appendix  in  the  body  of 
new.spapering,  having  outlived 
its  forgotten  original  purpose, 
and  now  seiwing  only  as  a  focal 
point  of  infection  in  our  rela¬ 
tionship.’’ 

NewTnan  F.  McEvoy,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,  Inc.,  told  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  New  York  Feb. 
18:  Newspapers  suffer  a  “tre¬ 
mendous  handicap”  in  the  local- 
national  rate  differential. 

Herbert  Maneloveg,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  told  E&P  Feb.  8, 
page  22:  “I  most  definitely  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  national  vs  local 
rate  causes  newspapers  to  lose 
national  schedules.” 

Joseph  St.  Georges,  media 
manager  for  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  told  a  Scripps-Howard 
.sales  executives  Jan.  24:  “Local- 
national  rate  structures  have 
probably  done  more  to  drive  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  away  from 
your  medium  (newspapers) 
than  any  other  combination  of 
factors  that  I  can  conceive  of.” 
He  called  them  “antiquated, 
short-sighted,  unprofitable,  dis- 
criminatorj’.” 

Arthur  E.  Tatham,  board 
chairman  of  Tatham-Laird,  Inc., 
said  to  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  ETxecutives  Association  on 
Jan.  14:  The  local-national  rate 
is  an  “impediment”  and  he  urged 
newspaper  admen  to  “employ 
all  the  ingenuity  you  can  to  re¬ 
move  or  diminish  that  impedi¬ 
ment.” 

Richard  P.  Jones,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
told  the  NAEA  of  the  Carolinas 
in  March,  1960:  Most  of  the 
“rationalization”  once  advanced 
for  the  local-national  rate  dif¬ 
ferential  has  long  “ceased  to 
hold  water,  yet  the  differential 
has  gradually  increased  over  the 
years.” 

George  F.  Stanton,  media 
super\'isor  for  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
told  newspaper  representatives 
in  Chicago  in  March,  1960:  One 
of  the  big  questions  yet  to  be 
answered  satisfactorily,  as  far 


as  national  advertisers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  question  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rates  in 
newspapers. 

Norman  H.  Strouse,  president 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  told 
the  NAEA  convention  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1956:  ‘Either  you  or  your 
management  should  tackle  the 
problem  of  advertising  rates. 
That’s  one  of  your  important 
revenue  sources.  Yet  the  rate 
structures  for  the  newspaper 
medium  hav'e  become  obsolete, 
illogical  and  unfair  in  many 
areas.  I  can  remember  discuss¬ 
ing  national  vs  local  rate  differ¬ 
entials  as  long  as  25  years  ago.” 

These  quotations  are  from  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  file.  There 
were  other  agency  men  who 
probably  said  the  same  thing 
before  and  since  then  but  we 
didn’t  dig  any  further.  We’ll 
take  Mr.  Strouse’s  word  for  it 
that  it  had  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed  for  25  years  by  1956 — 
that  makes  almost  35  years  of 
discussion  up  to  today. 

Thirty  years  ago,  or  25  years 
ago,  there  wasn’t  any  television. 

Today  television  has  a  major 
influence  on  the  volume  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  but  we  wonder  if  anyone 
has  listened  to  any  of  the  top 
agency  people  who  have  spoken 
on  the  subject.  It  makes  one 
wonder  why  the  various  news¬ 
paper  groups  invited  them  to 
talk,  and  still  invite  them  to 
talk. 

<ii  *  * 

Some  of  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  convinced  of  the 
problem  because  they  are  under 
fire  trying  to  sell  newspaper 
space  to  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies. 

The  late  J.  H.  SaNvj’er  Jr., 
of  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co., 
told  E&P  in  an  interview  June 
18,  1960:  The  growing  spread 
between  newspaper  general  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  the  retail 
differential  has  reached  the 
point  where  individual  publish¬ 
ers  would  do  well  to  consider 
taking  steps  that  will  tend  to 
narrow  the  gap.  The  situation 
is  such  that  the  rate  differential 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
problem  for  many  newspapers 
to  gain  national  advertising 
linage,  he  said. 

Howard  Story  Jr.,  president 
of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  and 
current  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  also  told  E&P 
in  an  interview  Jan.  4,  1964: 


“The  biggest  problem  as  far  as 
national  advertisers  are  con¬ 
cerned  is  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  national  and  local  rates.” 
The  situation  aggravates  the 
condition  of  the  presently  high 
cost  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
a  degree  that  has  cost  us  mil¬ 
lions  in  revenue,  he  said. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  Strouse  suggested  in  his 
talk  to  NAEA  that  an  outside 
group  study  newspapers  rates, 
suggest  a  solution,  and  “we  set 
1965  as  the  target  for  real  ac¬ 
complishment.” 

It  is  now  1964,  but  maybe  it 
isn’t  too  late. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Strouse 
said: 

“Inasmuch  as  so  little  has 
been  accomplished  on  this  local 
vs  national  rate  controversy 
during  the  past  25  years,  why 
don’t  we  set  1965  as  the  target 
for  real  accomplishment.  That’s 
ten  years  from  now,  and  here’s 
one  way  I  think  you  might  ap¬ 
proach  it. 

“You  might  quite  fairly  con¬ 
sider  that  we  in  the  national 
field  are  biased  in  our  view  as 
to  what  the  rate  differential 
should  be.  We  quite  properly 
feel  that  you  are  under  undue 
pressure  on  the  jiart  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  right  down  the 
street  from  you,  and  probably 
is  a  neighbor  or  golfing  com¬ 
panion,  to  keep  his  rates  low. 

“Why,  then,  don’t  you, 
through  your  associations,  in¬ 
vite  an  outside  study  group  to 
investigate  this  problem  and 
come  up  with  a  recommended 
formula  for  the  rate  differential. 
If  this  group  were  made  up  of 
respected  names,  acceptable  to 
both  national  and  retail  adver¬ 
tisers,  the  findings  would  be  re¬ 
spected  by  both  groups,  I’m 
.sure.  This  formula  could  then 
be  applied  to  your  individual 
case.  You  might  not  want  to 
put  the  new  rate  structures  into 
effect  in  one  step,  but  you  could 
have  for  your  objective  an  in¬ 
dustry  objective  of  equitable 
rate  structures  by  1965,  and 
thus  dispose  of  a  controversial 
subject  that  gets  in  the  way  of 
constructive  selling.” 

We  doubt  that  newspapers  as 
a  whole  want  to  tangle  with  the 
anti-trust  department  by  any 
unified  effort  to  adjust  rates. 
But,  at  least,  Mr.  Strouse  gave 
the  admen  the  benefit  of  his 
thinking  on  what  problems  face 
them  in  selling  newspaper  space. 

Every  publisher  and  ad  man¬ 
ager  knows  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  him  in  adjusting  rates 
to  reduce  the  differential.  It  is 
mainly  a  question  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  it,  and  then  do¬ 
ing  it,  providing  they  want  to 
get  more  national  advertising. 

One  way  to  start  is  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  single  rate  for  pre¬ 
printed  inserts  including  hi-fi 
and  SpectaColor. 


Union  Group 
Closes  Daily 
in  Portland 

Portland,  Ore. 

Closure  of  the  Portland  Re. 
porter,  three-year-old  tabloid, 
has  been  announced  for  Feb. 

29  by  Publisher  Robert  D.  Webb. 

“Saturday’s  editions  of  the 
Portland  Reporter  are  expected 
to  be  its  last,”  Mr,  Webb  said  in  i 
a  statement  issued  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Reporter  Publishing  Co. 

“Recent  developments  have 
convinced  the  board  of  director* 
that  financing  required  to  con¬ 
tinue  publication  probably  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,”  he  said.  “Ap¬ 
proximately  $100,000  would  be 
required  to  operate  Ihrougdi 
June  1.” 

Death  of  the  Reporter  leave* 
Portland  served  by  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  the  Oregon  Jourrud, 
both  owned  by  Samuel  1.  New- 
house  of  New  York. 

.Started  as  Weekly 

The  Reporter  began  as  an  off¬ 
set  weekly  Feb.  11,  1960,  about 
two  months  after  unions  struck 
the  Oregonian  and  the  locally- 
owned  Journal.  After  about  10 
months  as  a  weekly  and  two 
months  as  a  semi-weekly  it  be¬ 
came  a  letterpress-produced  six- 
day  daily  on  Feb.  11,  1961. 

Most  of  the  staff  was  made  up 
of  workers  from  the  other  two 
dailies,  many  of  whom  have 
since  moved  away.  Mr.  Webb 
was  an  Oregonian  sports  copy 
reader. 

The  Reporter  moved  into  its 
own  quarters  when  it  became  a 
daily,  using  a  remodeled  stable 
bought  and  renovated  by  local 
labor  unions.  Most  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  provided  by  the 
unions. 

Throughout  much  of  its  ca¬ 
reer,  The  Reporter’s  staff  drew 
less-than-regular  salaries  to 
supplement  strike  benefits  paid 
by  the  unions. 

A  circulation  push  in  Janu¬ 
ary  brought  in  6,887  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  paper  claimed.  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Reporter  was 
pegged  at  53,570  in  the  last  ABC 
report.  The  Oregonian  had  216,- 
367  and  the  Journal  had  134,997. 

Editor  Stricken 

Announcement  of  the  Report¬ 
er’s  closing  came  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral  of  its  editor,  Llewel¬ 
lyn  Gardiner,  51,  who  died  Feb. 

23  of  an  apparent'  heart  attack 
while  addressing  a  church 
group.  Mr.  Gardiner  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  news  editor  of 
the  Oregonian,  and  had  worked  < 
for  the  Houston  Post  and  the  | 
Beaumont  Journal  in  Texas. 
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Majtr  Electric  Transmission  Networks  and  l  '''*P  shows  only  those  major  transmission  lines  which  interconnect  principal  load  centers  and  sources  of  generation  and  which  interconnect 

Interconnections  in  the  United  States  '  systems,  interconnections  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  of  power,  for  pooling  of  power  facilities,  or  for  emergencies.  In  many  cases 

lines  existing  in  1963— solid  lines  on  map  !  transmission  lines  are  represented  by  a  single  line.  Lines  were  selected  based  on  importance  to  the  area  rather  than  on  voltage  or  capKity. 

Linesexpect^  to  be  built  by  1970— dotted  lines  on  map  |  Not  generally  shown  are  small-capacity  lines  serving  sparsely  populated  areas.  In  densely  populated  sections,  only  high-voltage  lines  are  shown. 


Another  way  our  States  are  United;  ELECTRICALLY 


Interconnected  electric  power  systems* 
mean  more  low-cost  dependable  power 

The  electric  light  and  power  industry 
has  been  “uniting”  our  United  States 
in  yet  another  way;  By  high-voltage 
electric  pouter  lines. 

We  have  in  this  country  the  greatest 
and  most  advanced  electric  power  sys¬ 
tems  on  earth  —  with  more  electric 
capacity  than  the  next  five  countries 
of  the  world  combined.  And  because  of 
something  called  interconnecting,  every 
corner  of  our  nation  is  benefitting  from 
the  growth  of  our  electric  systems. 

Today,  80%  of  U.  S.  customers  are 
served  by  investor-owned  companies. 
.4bout  20%  are  served  by  government 
agencies  and  cooperatives.  The  map 
above  shows  major  transmission  lines 
of  all  suppliers. 

Interconnecting  means  that  power  lines 


link  one  company’s  electric  facilities 
with  those  of  neighboring  companies. 
Today,  through  work  that  investor- 
owned  companies  have  been  carrying 
on  for  many  years,  nearly  all  major 
electric  systems  in  our  country  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  interconnected  groups.  The  larg¬ 
est  of  these  groups  extends  into  39 
states. 

Electric  power  companies  in  these 
interconnected  areas  help  each  other 
whenever  necessary  .  .  .  supply  power  to 
one  another  to  meet  changing  demands, 
when  equipment  is  being  overhauled, 
or  during  an  emergency. 

Interconnecting  means  that  the  effi¬ 
ciencies  of  great  new  generating  units, 
teamed  with  new  high-voltage  power 
transmission  lines,  can  benefit  cus¬ 
tomers  over  ever  wider  areas.  Thus, 
highly  efficient  generating  capacity  in 
one  part  of  the  country  can  benefit 
other  parts. 


The  companies  have  plans  and  work 
under  way  to  build  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  additional  new  high-voltage 
electric  lines.  In  the  sixties  alone  they 
plan  to  spend  $8,000,000,000  for  this 
purpose. 

Something  that  benefits  all  Americans 
is  the  fact  that  the  investor-owned  com¬ 
panies  are  financing  their  tremendous 
electrical  growth  in  the  traditional  way 
of  American  business.  In  other  countries 
such  a  huge  undertaking  might  have 
been  done  through  government  direc¬ 
tion  and  government  spending.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  that  here  in  the 
United  States. 

America’s  investor-owned  electric 
light  and  power  companies,  through 
their  years  of  work  on  high-voltage 
transmission  and  interconnection,  and 
by  their  plans  for  the  future,  have 
proved  that  it  doesn’t  necessarily  take  an 
act  of  Congress  to  get  the  big  jobs  done. 


INVESTOR-OWNED  ELECTRIC  lIGNT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

more  than  300  companies  serving  140,000,000  people 

Sponsors’  names  on  request  through  this  magazine 
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the  world  around  you... 
the  seas  that  surround  you 
the  universe  beyond... 
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